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MINDANAO— 


A Stepping-Stone to Victory 


What About the Productive and Commercial Potentialities of } 
the Great, Little-Known Southern Island of the Philippines? JJ 











EDITOR’S NOTE 


When General MacArthur left 
| | the Philippines in 1942, he said on 
| reaching Australia, “J shall re- 
turn.” Recent events in the South 
Pacific suggest that the fulfillment 
of that promise may have already 
begun, for some of the principal 
towns of Mindanao have been the 
target of bomber planes from 
American bases in the Australia- 
| New Guinea theater of war. Thus 
| may Mindanao, linked with the 
discovery of the Philippines in the 
sixteenth century, share in the no 











less stirring events of the Islands’ 
| twentieth-century history. 


| 
| 














AGELLAN, in his search for the 
Moluccas or Spice Islands in 1521, 
first touched Philippine soil in Minda- 
nao. Sailing westward from the La- 
drones—now the Mariannas—he landed 
on the northern coast of the large south- 
ern island before heading north for the 
reputedly richer and fairer land of Cebu. 
On the east bank of the Butuan River— 
now the Agusan—near the river’s mouth, 
the firsts Mass in the Philippines was 
celebrated by Magellan and his men. 
More than 350 years later, in 1872, at 
Magallanes, small barrio on the legend- 
ary site of that first Mass, the Span- 
iards erected one of several monuments 
to the memory of Magellan. Washed 
by the tides in Butuan Bay, the shore 
line at Magallanes has receded through 
the years until today, it is said, only the 
tip of the monument thrusts above the 
waves, 

Although claimed by Magellan for the 
King of Spain, Mindanao did not fall 
under Spanish rule until after Legaspi’s 
ships in 1565 touched at Dapitan, on the 
northern shore of what is now Zam- 
boanga Province. One of the oldest 
towns in the Philippines, Dapitan is re- 
howned as the home for 4 years of the 
Filipino patriot and hero, Rizal, during 
his exile from Manila by the Spaniards. 


Area of Mindanao 


Second island in the Philippines, Min- 
danao nearly equals Luzon in size. 
Larger in land area than the State of 


By Mary A. Pucn, Far Eastern Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


Maine, its 36,540 square miles, compris- 
ing more than one-fifth of the total area 
of the Philippine Archipelago, form such 
an irregular configuration that its coast 
line, indented by many inlets and deep 
bays, totals 1,590 miles. Iligan Bay on 
the north and Illana Bay on the south, 
with less than 10 miles of land between 
them, nearly sever the great Zamboanga 
peninsula from the main island. 
Mindanao, however, contains but 9 of 
the 49 Philippine provinces. Its two 
smallest provinces, Misamis Occidental 
and Misamis Oriental, form most of the 
northern coast; to the east are Agusan 
and Surigao. Lanao, with the large lake 
of the same name in its center, and 
Bukidnon are in central Mindanao, 
while the two largest provinces in the 
Philippines, Cotabato and Davao, com- 


prise the southern half of the island. 
In “splendid isolation,” Zamboanga 
Province juts out far to the west and 
south. 

The town of Zamboanga, at the south- 
ern tip of Zamboanga Peninsula, was 
capital of Mindanao for all but 3 years 
of the long Spanish rule. Here, in 1635, 
the Spaniards built Fort Pilar to defend 
them from Moros. These Mohammedan 
invaders from Borneo and Sumatra 
swept over the Philippines from the SuJu 
Archipelago to northern Luzon during 
the fifteenth century. The Sulu chain 
of islands, trailing to the southwest on 
the mountain peaks of a submarine pla- 
teau, formed perfect stepping stones to 
new fields of conquest for the ancient 
marauders. 


The Troublesome Moros 


Last of the pre-Spanish people to ar- 
rive in the Philippines, the Mohammedan 
invaders from the East Indies belonged 
to the same Malay races from which the 





Courtesy Philippine Commonwealth Government 
Typical Moro House in Lanao Province, Mindanao. 
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Highway in Davao Province, Mindanao; abaca plants at the sides 


Filipinos stemmed. They differed, then 
as now, in religious and cultural beliefs 
and practices, rather than from the 
standpoint of ethnology. To the Span- 
iards all Mohammedans were Moors, or 
Moros, because of their struggle with the 
Mohammedan Moors from _ northern 
Africa who had overrun Spain in the 
seventh century. And in the Philippines, 
as at home, the Moors proved a grievous 
problem. Neither with the sword nor the 
church were Spanish administrators 
ever fully able to subdue them. With the 
characteristic zeal and fanaticism of 
followers of Mohammed, Moro “jura- 
mentados” took solemn oaths to die kill- 
ing Christians for the glory and honor 
of the Prophet. During three centuries 
of rule the Spanish succeeded only in the 
northern islands in converting a few 
Mohammedans and in driving out others. 
In the jungle fastness of Mindanao, 
priest and soldier alike were ineffectual, 
and the island today contains the largest 
Moro population in the Philippines. 

Although the Moros took no part in 
the insurrection against the United 
States in 1899, the tradition of piracy 
and fighting clung to these fiery people, 
and both American and Philippine ad- 
ministrators inherited a “Moro problem” 
from the Spanish regime. The Ameri- 
cans reduced the recalcitrants to com- 
paratively peaceful ways only after long 
military campaigns, and constant vigi- 
lance on the part of the Philippine con- 
stabulary proved necessary to maintain 
order in the Moro districts. 

Some Mohammedans are found in 
every province of Mindanao, but they 
are far more numerous in the Cotabato 
Valley, the region of Lake Lanao, and in 
Zamboanga Province. Most of the “‘step- 
ping stones” remain Mohammedan. The 
Census of 1939 reported 677,900 Moham- 
medans in the Philippines, of which 435,- 
000 were in Mindanao and 230,500 in the 
Sulu Archipelago. Mindanao, however, 


is by no means entirely Mohammedan. 
Of nearly 2,000,000 inhabitants, little 
more than a fifth are Moros. Christian 
Filipinos have migrated to the island, 
settling chiefly in the coastal regions. 
The population of Agusan, Surigao, Mi- 
samis Oriental and Occidental, Bukid- 


non, and Davao provinces, as well as 


Zamboanga, is largely Christian. 


Potential Agricultural Area 


Migrations to the south failed, how- 
ever, to make of Mindanao more than a 
thinly populated “frontier country.” 
The density of population is 50 per square 
mile, compared with 180 for Luzon and 
800 for Java. Mindanao is comparable 
to Java in richness of soil and variety 
of tropical vegetation, but Java is one 
of the most densely populated and in- 
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tensively cultivated regions in the world 
whereas only about 10 percent of the 
total land area of Mindanao is cult. 
vated, and considerable portions of the 
three largest provinces—Cotabato Da- 
vao, and Zamboanga—remain unex. 
plored. 

On the other hand, some of the More 
modern agricultural developments in the 
Philippines, such as the abaca and Dine. 
apple plantations of Davao and Bukid. 
non, are in this “new country” to the 
south of Luzon. Moreover, Mindanao’s 
two large river valleys contain the most 
extensive potential agricultural lands 
in the Philippines. The Agusan River 
rises in Davao Province, flowing north 
through Agusan Province into Butuan 
Bay, and the rich Cotabato Valley lies to 
the south. Drained by the Rio Grande 
de Mindanao, which empties into Ilana 
Bay, this valley contains approximately 
18,000 square miles. Extensive swamps 
are present in both areas, but these 
“waste lands” are partially utilized for 
the cultivation of lowland rice. The 
swamps contract to well-defined lakes in 
dry weather and flood vast areas during 
the wet season. 

Climatically, Mindanao is more favor- 
ably situated than the islands to the 
north. Except for a portion of Surigao 
Province in the northeast corner, it js 
below the typhoon belt, and rainfall on 
the whole is more equally distributed 
than in Luzon or the central Visayan 
islands. There is no protracted dry sea- 
son, as prevails for about half the year 
in much of Luzon, and a pronounced 
maximum rainy period exists only in the 
eastern section of Mindanao. Differ- 
ences in temperature are slight through- 
out the Philippines. The mean annual 
temperature at four observation stations 
in Mindanao ranged from 79.8° to 81.6 
F. in 1940, compared with 80.2° F. at 
Manila 

The virgin soil is exceedingly fertile, 
and vegetation luxuriant. 
thickiy interwoven with canes and vines, 
abound with valuable building timber 
and cabinet woods. So abundant are 


Swift as the wind and strikingly picturesque, these vessels roam the seas around Mindanao 
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Mindanao accounts for 
of Philippine production. Indian corn— 
imported from America by the early 
Spanish friars—subsequently supplanted 
rice as the leading article of diet for 
Filipinos living in northern Mindanao. 
Corn is raised chiefly in Misamis Occi- 
dental and Oriental, Lanao, and Zambo- 
anga provinces. 

One of the localities in the Philippines 
best suited to the cultivation of abaca is 
Davao Province, in southern Mindanao. 
Although grown here for centuries, on 
small tracts of land, the development of 
plantations in Mindanao followed the 
first World War, when both American 
and Japanese capital became interested 
inmodern methods of growing, stripping, 
and marketing this supreme fiber for the 
Manufacture of rope and _ cordage. 
Under the impetus of scientific methods 
employed in the Davao plantations, pro- 
duction increased steadily, whereas 
abaca cultivation and production in 
Luzon showed a tendency to decline. Be- 
fore the war, about 80 percent of the 
better grades used by rope manufactur- 
ers in the United States came from 
Davao Province. Of the total area 
planted in the Philippines—reported by 
the Census of 1939 as 687,250 acres— 
210,200 were in Davao, and well over 


half the plantations were operated by 
Japanese. 


about a tenth 


a small beginning about 1907, when a 
Japanese foreman, who had completed 
his job on the Benguet road in Mountain 
Province, settled in Davao and started 
growing abaca, a flourishing Japanese 
community developed. Of the 29,000 
Japanese residents recorded by the Phil- 
ippine Census of 1939, nearly 18,000 were 
in Davao, and the number is believed to 
have increased substantially before the 
outbreak of the war. While establishing 
modern plantations, the immigrant set- 
tlers built their own roads, schools, and 
hospitals. 

The Constitution of the Philippine 
Commonwealth, established in 1935, for- 
bade the ownership or rental of public 
lands by aliens. This law threatened to 
halt the growth of Japanese land hold- 
ings in Davao, but through the operation 
of “dummy” corporations, or other 
means, Ways were found to circumvent 
the law. Outside of Davao Province 
Mindanao appears to have held little at- 
traction for the Japanese. The Census 
reported appreciable numbers of Japa- 
nese in only three other provinces— 
slightly more than 300 in Zamboanga and 
less than 200 each in Cotabato and Mis- 
amis Oriental. A Japanese-Filipino- 
owned fish cannery in Zamboanga City 
canned and exported tuna fish before 
the war. 


Land Resettlement Administration to en- 
courage migration from densely popu- 
lated regions to sparsely inhabited areas. 
Affording tenant farmers the opportunity 
to possess land of their own, it was hoped 
to develop new money crops, with cotton 
and rubber receiving early attention. 
The first settlement chosen was in the 
Koronadal Valley in the southern part of 
Cotabato Province, Mindanao. Approxi- 
mately 750 acres of cotton were planted 
there, and in mid-1941 the first shipment 
of 170 bales of ginned cotton was made 
to Manila. 

Previous to the Koronadal venture, 
some cotton was grown in all provinces 
in Mindanao, with by far the largest 
plantings in the Misamis provinces on the 
northern coast. In 1938 nearly 40 per- 
cent of the cotton produced in the Phil- 
ippines came from this section of Min- 
danao. 

One of the more recent undertakings in 
Mindanao is the cultivation of ramie, the 
vegetable fiber used in the manufacture 
of linenlike fabrics, gas mantels, paper, 
plastics, fish nets, and other small cords 
for which resistance to water, strength, 
and elasticity are required. Several va- 
rieties of this “China grass’—brought to 
the islands in ancient migrations from 
the mainland—were long known to the 
Philippines. Native Ifugaos of northern 
Luzon raised the fiber in damaged rice 
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terraces, and wove it into cloth for their 
own needs until traders penetrated this 
mountain region, introducing cheap, im- 
ported cloth which replaced home-made 
fabrics. 

With the demands of war for things 
that peace neglects, interest in the culti- 
vation of ramie on a commercial scale 
developed during the early years of the 
Sino-Japanese conflict, when supplies of 
ramie from China were greatly cur- 
tailed. Enterprising Japanese in Davao 
began planting the fiber on old abaca 
fields which had become unprofitable, 
and the Philippine Government encour- 
aged Filipinos to grow ramie in Cotabato 
Province. The Census reported 445 acres 
in ramie in 1938, of which 412 were in 
Davao, and it is known that plantings 
were increased substantially in both 
provinces in 1939 and again in 1940. In 
the latter year shipments went to the 
United States and Great Britain, rather 
than to Japan as formerly. 


Pineapple and Cinchona Crops 


It has been said that nowhere is the 
pineapple more “at home” than in 
Bukidnon Province, where topographical 
features, climate, and soil are similar to 
those of the great pineapple center, 
Hawaii. The fruit is grown throughout 





Courtesy U. S. Department of the Interior 


These waterfalls in Bukidnon Province are 
typical of many potential sources of hy- 
droelectric power available in Mindanao 
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Mindanao, but Bukidnon’s 5,700 acres 
accounted in 1928 for 70 percent of the 
total area planted to pineapples. A can- 
ning factory on the northern coast of 
Mindanao packed the fruit exclusively 
for export. Local consumption was con- 
fined mainly to the fresh fruit, aug- 
mented by a fair amount of canned pine- 
apples imported from Hawaii and British 
Malaya. 

The combination of elevation, soil, and 
climate in Bukidnon, particularly, is also 
suited to the cultivation of cinchona, and 
in 1941 there were 850 acres of cinchona 
plants in the Province. A government 
factory in Manila extracted quinine from 
the bark, and plans for a permanent 
plantation of approximately 2,400 acres 
in Mindanao were developing when war 
came. 


Rubber Production 


A few species of wild rubber are in- 
digenous to Mindanao and the Sulu 
Archipelago, but there is no record of 
attempts to develop a rubber industry 
prior to American occupation. Natives 
of the southern islands, however, appar- 
ently had a rubber trade of their own, 
for the Americans found them cutting 
down large numbers of forest trees and 
vines in order to extract gutta-percha 
and rubber. These they bartered to the 
ubiquitous Chinese traders, who in turn 
exported the products to Singapore. 
When, about two decades ago, the possi- 
bilities for Para rubber production in the 
Philippines were investigated by officials 
of the United States Government, por- 
tions of Mindanao and the adjacent 
island of Basilan, which is part of Zam- 
boanga Province, were chosen as the 
most suitable rubber-growing areas. Be- 
fore the war, production amounted to 
about 1,000 tons annually. Approxi- 
mately half was used for the domestic 
manufacture of rubber-soled shoes, can- 
vas tops for which were imported from 
Japan. 

Resettlement projects of the Common- 
wealth Government included a plan for 
the development of 74,000 acres of rub- 
ber land in Mindanao as a nucleus for a 
colony of small farmers, who were to be 
encouraged through loans and technica! 
advice to grow rubber. It was estimated 
by the Philippine Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry that sufficient land was available 
in the Islands to produce around 200,000 
tons of raw rubber annually. The prom- 
ising plans of the Commonwealth, how- 
ever, had not materialized before the war 


Mineral Reserves Undeveloped 


Mineral resources of Mindanao are 
known to include iron, coal, gold, and 
copper, and pcssibly oil. The most ex- 
tensive iron deposits in the Islands are 
those owned by the Government in Suri- 
gao Province, where reserves have been 
estimated from 500,000,000 to 1,000,000,- 
000 tons. Before the war the Govern- 
ment was considering erecting in Surigao 
a smelter and small steel plant, but pre- 
liminary studies of sites, power supply, 
and markets were not completed. Nat- 
ural conditions were regarded as espe- 
cially favorable for the development of 
hydroelectric power in the region of Lake 
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Not many coconut trees anywhere bear such 
a crop as this one in Mindanao, laden with 
more than 100 nuts 


Lanao in central Mindanao. Fuel, it was 
stated, would be available from the Goy- 
ernment’s coal reservations in Zambo- 
anga. 

Coal deposits of possible commercial 
importance are known to exist elsewhere 
in Mindanao, and several gold mines and 
one copper mine were in operation be- 
fore the war. Sites chosen by the Gov- 
ernment for petroleum surveys included 
one in Cotabato Province 


Treasure House of the Future 


With its expanse of fertile soil, forest 
resources, and mineral reserves, Minda- 
nao is a veritable treasure-trove of the 
future. At the outbreak of war there 
were relatively few roads in the island— 
about 2,200 miles, or only 15 percent of 
total Philippine highway mileage—and 
no railroads. Commercial and business 
life of the Philippines radiated from 
Manila and centered primarily in the 
more populous islands in the north. The 
capital city doubtless will continue to be 
the heart of national and international 
activities, with Luzon maintaining its 
position of first importance in the eco- 
nomic life of the Islands. When the 
Japanese are driven from Philippine 
shores, however, and the Republic takes 
its place in the post-war family of na- 
tions, it is reasonable to expect that the 
large island in the south will claim 4 
much greater share of attention, from 
business and Government alike, than Was 
possible during the few pre-war years of 
economic planning initiated by the Com- 
monwealth. 
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Chile Moves to Develop 
Local Edible-Oil Supply 


HILE WAR DRUMS still beat and 

the normal exchange of food sup- 
plies among nations remains disrupted, 
Chile is taking inventory of its own 
larder and is planning toward a day of 
more than self-sufficiency in edible oils. 
Traditionally an importer of these prod- 
ucts, and also of raw materials from 
which they are obtained, Chile consumes 
annually some 10,000,000 liters (nearly 
2,500,000 gallons) of edible oils. If 
plans which recently have been made 
should materialize, the country not only 
will produce enough oils for an increased 
home consumption but also will have 
an exportable surplus to sell to its 
South American and North American 
neighbors. 

Chile stretches thinly down some 2,600 
miles of the west coast of South America, 
wedged in between the Andes Mountains 
and the Pacific Ocean. The northern 
section is volcanic, dry, and hot; the 
temperate central plains are well- 
watered or irrigated; and the southern 
part, cool and damp, is broken by water- 
ways and fringed with islands. Such 
diversity of terrain and climate has made 
it possible for Chile to produce at home 
sufficient quantities of nearly all im- 
portant food items except sugar and 
vegetable oils. Because of this diver- 
sity, Chilean agricultural authorities are 
confident that within the next 6 years 
or so the country can increase produc- 
tion of seeds and fruits for oil to the point 
that sugar, alone, will be left on its list 
of essential food imports. They be- 
lieve, also, that such an expansion would 
mean considerable cash in the coffers of 
the edible-oil industries and would in- 
crease Chile’s credit abroad. 


Increasing Production 


Although efforts are being made to in- 
crease cultivation of soybeans and sun- 
flowers, instead of certain other crops, 
the main plan concerns the increase 
and improvement of olive yield and a 
marked but gradual stepping-up in pro- 
duction of olive oil and canned olives. 

Between 1934 and 1939, Chile’s annual 
imports of olive, soybean, and other 
edible oils ranged from 3,524,714 pounds 
to 9,312,232 pounds. Besides these, im- 
ports of oilseeds were considerable, 
amounting to 72,522,521 pounds in 1936 
and 111,612,284 pounds in 1939. Since 
that year, when shipping difficulties de- 
veloped, cultivation of increased acre- 
_ of sunflower seed has been encour- 
aged. 

Oil obtained from a_ progressively 
larger output of sunflower seed has 
gradually replaced much of the soybean 


Based on Report From U. S. 
Embassy at Santiago 


oil formerly imported. No estimate is 
available as to area under cultivation 
in 1939-40 when output was 3,684,000 
pounds of sunflower seed, but the next 
year 8,414 acres yielded 8,566,000 pounds. 
Cultivation was extended in 1941-42 to 
17,571 acres, from which 16,328,000 
pounds were harvested. In 1942-43, 
area under cultivation was 24,417 acres 
and yield was 28,353,000 pounds. An 
estimated 34,000 acres were planted to 
sunflower seed for the 1943-44 crop, 
from which a harvest of about 40,000,000 
pounds is expected. Figures for acreage 
and yield for the past several years in- 
dicate that not only has area under cul- 
tivation increased but also yield per unit 
of area, which means in all probability 
that better methods of cultivation are 
being employed. It has been estimated 
that yield from the present year’s crop 
will be sufficient to supply one-third of 
the country’s needs of edible oils. 

No data are available as to the in- 
crease in cultivation of soybeans; but 
it is understood that this is being en- 
couraged. 


New Plan for Expansion 


It is on the cultivation of olives and 
the production of olive products that 
Chile is pinning its hopes for self-suffi- 
ciency in edible oils. Attempts to stim- 
ulate olive cultivation there are not new. 
A law of November 6, 1929, provided a 
premium of 3 pesos for each olive tree 
planted up to a total of 200,000 trees, and 
2 pesos for each additional tree up to 
1,000,000. The results of this plan were 
not satisfactory, and by 1934 interest 
had died out almost entirely. Recently, 
however, a comprehensive plan of pro- 
cedure has been worked out by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture with the aid of its 
many Departments. The plan covers 
many aspects of the industry and sug- 
gests Government allocation of funds to 
finance its development over a period 
of some 6 years. It is reported to be 
in complete accord with the policies of 
the present Government. 

Reasons given for the project are sev- 
eral: Utilizing large tracts of unirrigated 
land particularly suitable for olive pro- 
duction; creating a new and _ stable 
means of wealth; enhancing the nutri- 
tive values of all edible oils by increas- 
ing the percentage of an improved qual- 
ity of oil; and building up an industry 
that would produce a surplus for sale on 
world markets when peace is restored. 


Olive Cultivation 


The new plan has as its main point the 
planting of new olive orchards on nearly 
50,000 acres of land, about 45,000 being 
designated as area for the cultivation of 
trees producing olives for oil and the 
remaining acreage planted in trees to 
yield olives for canning. Work is to be 
done by private persons under control 
of the respective Departments of the 
General Directorate of Agriculture. 
Planting is to extend over a period of 
6 years, beginning in 1944 and reaching 
completion by the end of 1949. In each 
of the first 2 years, about 5,000 acres 
are to be planted, the area being in- 
creased to 10,000 acres in 1946, and to 
12,500 in each of 1947 and 1948. 

Areas to be planted—70 percent of 
which are unirrigated and 30 percent 
irrigated—are in the valleys of La Ser- 
ena in the north, especially on land near 
the sea; in the unirrigated lands of the 
coast of central Chile between the Rapel 
and the Bio-Bio Rivers; and in the irri- 
gated lands between the provinces of 
Santiago and Concepcion. 

Varieties of trees suggested for pro- 
duction of oil are Liguria, Empeltre, and 
Sta. Emilina. Those for canning are the 
Sevillano, Mission, Ascolano, and Olivo 
Manzanillo. 

Estimated cost of pressing and pack- 
ing houses to be constructed is 13,600,000 
paper pesos (about $440,000 U. S. cur- 
rency). These will include 10 olive 
presses at 500,000 pesos each; 6 sets of 
equipment for the selection of olives at 
100,000 pesos each; and 4 complete oil 
plants at 2,000,000 pesos each. It is rec- 
ommended that only 5 presses, 3 sets of 
selective equipment, and 2 oil plants be 
built at first. Other installations may 
be added in new centers that come into 
production as the plan progresses. 

The suggested scheme for financing 
the plan is that an over-all sum of 13,- 
600,000 pesos be granted by some promo- 
tional institution of the Government and 
the servicing of the debt be financed from 
the cash receipts of the presses and pack- 
ing plants. 


The Plan Analyzed 


The ramifications of the plan are 
varied, but many of them have been 
foreseen and considered. One is that 
existing nurseries, with annual produc- 
tion of seedling olive trees fluctuating be- 
tween 160,000 and 230,000, could not meet 
the demand for new trees, which would 
start at 200,060 the first year of the plan, 
and then double and finally treble thet 

(Continued on p. 28) 
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Hemp Industry’s Future 


What Prospect for Our Output Against World Competition? 


DETERMINE the post-war out- 
look for the United States hemp 
industry as regards world competition, it 
is well to explore past experience. 
First, what has been the import pic- 
ture of the United States? During 1913, 
the United States imported approxi- 
mately 7,700 tons of hemp, about 69 per- 
cent of this coming from Italy and about 
15 percent from Russia. In 1919, imports 
dropped to about 1,700 tons, with only 
300 tons from Italy, the remainder com- 
ing from various other sources; but in 
1920 they increased to 7,800 tons, 3,600 
tons coming from Italy and 2,800 from 
Canada. In 1937 about 800 tons were im- 
ported; in 1938, 600 tons; and in 1939, 
700 tons—Italy being the principal sup- 
plying country during all 3 years. 


World Exports of Hemp 


A careful analysis of the flow of ex- 
ports of hemp from the hemp-producing 
countries of the world discloses interest- 
ing facts which do not appear on the 
surface. An assembly of these facts 
leads to some conclusions that may be of 
material help in the solution of the post- 
war problem. 
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By Ropert P. Sweeny, Chief, Tex- 
tiles Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


To analyze the world trade in hemp, 
it is necessary to deal in figures. The 
figures which will be given on world ex- 
ports, however, are approximate and are 
subject to increase, since actual figures 
from some of the hemp-producing coun- 
tries are not available, or are for certain 
years only. Therefore, allowance should 
be made for any discrepancies. 

Going back to the year 1913, the last 
peacetime year before World War I, total 
world exports of hemp, including raw, 
hackled, tow, and noils, amounted to ap- 
proximately 150,600 metric tons, which 
compares with total world production 
for that year of 442,000 metric tons. 
The exports, therefore, represented 34 
percent of production. During that 
year, Russia exported the _ greatest 
amount of hemp, totaling approximately 
68.000 tons. Italy followed, with slightly 
more than 53,000 tons; Hungary took 


third place, with 14,000 tons; and Ger- 
many 


and Austria combined exported 


Be? 


AP le a 


U.S. D. A. photo by Pace 


Machine harvester to cut and spread hemp stalks on the ground to dewret 


approximately 9,000 tons. World pro- 
duction dropped sharply during the war 
and by 1919 amounted to only 156,000 
tons. Total exports for all countries that 
year amounted to only 47,000 metric 
tons—less than one-third of the prewar 
year 1913. No exports were reported for 
Russia in 1919, Italy taking first place 
with shipments of 39,000 tons, and Ching 
accounting for 6,100 tons; exports from 
other countries were negligible. (Ay 
figures given are rounded.) The sharp 
drop in exports in 1919, compared with 
1913, may be attributed, in large meas- 
ure, to decreased production and also 
to the fact that the producing countries 
needed their hemp for domestic use, 

In the following year, 1920, 86,000 tons 
were exported by all countries—Italy 
was still in the lead with 172,000 tons. 
followed by China with 6,700 tons, and 
Yugoslavia with 4,700 tons. World pro- 
duction in 1920 was approximately 214. 
000 tons—some increase over 1919, but 
still less than half of 1913. 

Skipping over the intervening years 
from 1920, and reviewing the 3 years 
preceding the present war—1937 through 
1939—1938 may be considered the last 
normal peacetime year, so far as world 
trade is concerned. In 1937 world ex- 
ports amounted to 67,000 tons, with 
Italy’s total approximately 50,000 tons 


and Chile taking second place with 
5,300 tons. World production in 1937 
amounted to about 386,000 tons. The 


exports for that year were considerably 
less than in 1920, partially as an after- 
math of the depression of 1932, and 
also because of greater domestic con- 
sumption in the countries raising hemp. 
Although world production in 1938 in- 
creased to 423,000 tons, which nearly 
equaled production in 1913, the year 
shows total exports of only 66,000 tons, 
which is very close to the figure for 1937. 
In 1939 world trade in hemp further 
declined—total exports being only 55,000 
tons. This was attributed in large meas- 
ure to the outbreak of the war in Europe. 
No doubt, also, the various European 
countries were in large measure stock- 
piling their supplies of hemp for war 
use. World production for this year 
amounted to about 371,000 tons. 


Post- War Predictions 


The record of lowered world produc- 
tion in the years after World War I, 
coupled with the fact that the producing 
countries (Chile excepted) needed the 
bulk of their production for home con- 
sumption, leads to the conclusion that 
at the end of the present war exports 
from hemp-producing countries will 
drop to extremely low figures and prac- 
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tically every pound raised, in all prob- 
ability, will be used domestically. Is it 
safe, then, to assume that these nations 
will be countries importing hemp, and 
will this not present an opportunity for 
the United States to export hemp? 


Russia, Largest Producer 


Certain conditions can reasonably be 
expected to exist in the main hemp-pro- 
ducing countries after the present war. 
Russia is by far the largest hemp-pro- 
ducing country in the world; and the 
bulk of its crop has been raised south, 
<outheast, and southwest of Moscow, and 
covers an area of about 400 miles square. 
This territory was overrun by the Ger- 
mans, who, when they retreated, left it 
in a desolate condition. How quickly 
Russia can put this area back into hemp 
production is problematical. For one 
thing, it may be anticipated that the 
Soviet Union will import considerable 
quantities of hempseed for planting. 
Among the factors that will prevent a 
quick restoration cf hemp production 
will be manpower shortages and need for 
raising foodstuffs and other commodities 
of immediate necessity. Is it not likely 
that Russia will import hemp after the 
war until such time as its industry is 
producing sufficiently to take care of the 
country’s domestic needs? 





U.S. D. A. photo by Forsythe 
On the left: hemp-fiber stalks, before decor- 


ticating to remove the 
right: seed-hemp stalks. 
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Italy Ranks Second 


Italy, the second largest hemp-produc- 
ing nation and heretofore the largest ex- 
porting nation, will, no doubt, strive after 
the war to build production up to its pre- 
war position. What will be the status of 
Italy’s hemp farms after the Germans 
have been driven out? The main hemp 
region north of Florence has been occu- 
pied, and widespread destruction prob- 
ably can be expected. No doubt the pro- 
duction of hemp in Italy has decreased 
greatly during the past year, and it isa 
question as to how quickly it can come 
back after the war. 

Countries besides Italy which produced 
considerable quantities of hemp in 1938 
were Yugoslavia, Rumania, Hungary, and 
Poland. Since all of these countries are 
in the active war area, their hemp crops 
in all probability have been reduced to 
very negligible quantities. In the past, 
they have used hemp to a considerable 
extent in the production of cordage and 
twine, sacking, shoes, work garments and 
overalls, clothing for peasants, and for 
other domestic uses. These needs will 
have to be satisfied after the war through 
domestic production, the substitution of 
other fibers, or imports. 


U. K.’s Hemp Imports 


In 1913 the United Kingdom imported 
13,000 tons of hemp, and the average 
per year for 1919 and 1920 was 21,000 
tons. The yearly average for 1937 and 
1938, however, was only 7,000 tons. It 
should be remembered that the United 
Kingdom does not raise any hemp and 
is dependent on imports. 
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U.S. D. A. photo by Forsythe 
Machine for processing hemp fiber preparatory to spinning. 


After the present war, will the United 
States be the logical source of supply 
for the United Kingdom until such time 
as other hemp-producing countries de- 
velop exportable surpluses? 


W hat Is the Outlook? 


In evaluating the prospect of the 
United States exporting hemp in any siz- 
able quantities to the hemp-producing 
countries of Europe, it should be kept in 
mind that considerable progress has been 
made in Germany, particularly, and also 
in some of the other European countries, 
in the development of synthetic fibers 
which, to some extent, may replace hemp. 
However, the cost o* products made from 
these synthetic fibers will in all likeli- 
hood be greater than that of products 
made from hemp, and, of course, syn- 
thetic fibers in a great many cases can- 
not substitute for hemp. 

As a final thought, regarding a pos- 
sible outlet for some of the U. S. hemp 
production, attention should be directed 
to the large potential domestic field for 
thermal home insulation. There are, 
however, a number of products on the 
market designed for this purpose, such as 
rock wool and cotton insulation. The 
price at which hemp fiber can be pro- 
duced and sold for insulation purposes 
would govern to a considerable extent 
the quantity that might be used for this 
purpose. It is not expected that the 
present price will obtain after the war, 
and the fiber will have to be sold ata 
price competitive with rock woo] and 
other fibers. In preparing hemp for in- 
sulation it would not be necessary to use 

(Continued on p. 18) 
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AINT is one of the world’s most 

widely used commodities and in 
some form or other is produced in prac- 
tically every civilized country. The very 
extent and essentiality of its use has con- 
tributed to the wide distribution of the 
facilities for its production. 

Raw materials for the simpler types 
of paint constitute in normal times no 
serious problems of supply for the reason 
that pigments, extenders, and drying 
oils are generally available at low cost 
from local production or importation. 
No country is entirely self-sufficient, but 
at the same time none has exercised a 
monopoly of such nature as to prevent 
other countries from manufacturing a 
fair portion of their own paint require- 
ments provided they have had the pro- 
ductive capacity to do so. 

Technical and specialized paint prod- 
ucts present a somewhat different prob- 
lem, as they are produced only in those 
countries which have achieved a rela- 
tively high degree of industrialization. 
They are, nevertheless, in demand in 
numerous parts of the world where their 
production has not yet been undertaken. 


Total United States Exports’ of Paints, 
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PAINT-— 


Its Future in Export 


By F. B. HittnHouse, Chemical Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 

this discussion of foreign trade will be 

based on total values only, but these will 


serve to illustrate the relative size and 
importance of export markets. 


Total Imports’ of Paints, Varnishes, and 
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Extent of World Trade 


Despite the fact that there is a wide- 
spread distribution of paint manufac- 
ture, there also has existed for many 
years a substantial international trade. 
This world trade in paint approximated 
$31,500,000 yearly, based on the combined 
imports of a majority of paint-consum- 
ing countries during the years 1937-39. 

There is so much variation in the im- 
port and export classifications which the 
various nations apply to paint products 
that it is impossible to arrive at an ac- 
curate conclusion as to the share of the 
total borne by each of the principal types 
of protective coatings. In some in- 
stances import classifications include 
commodities which are not the products 
of the paint industry but are in reality 
its raw materials. There is reason to be- 
lieve, however, that an important part 
of the total consists of varnishes, enam- 
els, and lacquers, as oil and water paints 
are more likely to be produced locally by 
the consuming countries. Because of 
the unavailability of reliable information 
on the value and volume of paint, var- 
nish, and lacquer in their various forms, 


U.S. a Large Paint Exporter 


In the United States the paint indus- 
try is a major one, and it greatly exceeds 
that of any other country in volume and 
variety of output. Over the past 8 years 
the total value of manufacturers’ sales 
of paints has averaged about $448,000,000 
per year. In 1943 sales reached a high 
of approximately $632,0000,000 and in 
the first 6 months of 1944 they had al- 
ready attained about 70 percent of this 
8-year average. The total value of ex- 
ports of paint products, including white 
and red lead in oil but excluding dry 
pigments, from the United States during 
a recent 8-year period averaged about 
$8,700,000 per year—equivalent to slight- 
ly less than 2 percent of estimated total 
sales. Small as this degree of participa- 
tion appears in the light of our vast 
production, it comprised, nevertheless, 
about 31 percent of the international 
paint trade based on exports from lead- 
ing paint-producing countries in the 
years immediately preceding the war and 
was second only to that of the United 
Kingdom with nearly 38 percent. Ex- 


ports from the United Kingdom repre. 
sented, however, about 10 percent of to- 
tal production, and Germany the thirg 
largest paint exporter, with 14 percent 
of the international trade, shipped 
abroad about 8 percent of output. 

An estimate of the international paint 
trade based on imports differs slightly 
from an estimate based on exports of 
paint by the leading producer nations. 
Close agreement between these two types 
of data is impossible because of the lack 
of uniformity in classifications and be. 
cause of the differences in exchange 
rates. Furthermore, the exports of nu- 
merous minor producing nations are not 
listed, although they are reflected in im- 
ports into other countries, 

There are obvious disadvantages jn 
having to use pre-war trade figures as aq 
basis for attempting a determination of 
the post-war possibilities in the export 
of paint. However, in the absence of 
reliable information on current produc- 
tion and trade in foreign countries and 
without means of Knowing the extent of 
the future demand for paint abroad, re- 
course must be had to pre-war statistics. 
since they at least indicate what was 
once a normal trade. It is necessary to 
bear in mind, however, that economic 
conditions in every country in the world 
have undergone changes since the start 
of the war, and years may elapse before 
a new international economic balance is 
established. 

In the majority of countries the de- 
mand for paint probably will not simply 
revert to pre-war levels but actually will 
exceed them—as has been the tendency 
in those countries whose wartime trade 
has been made Known 


Post-War Demand for Paint 


The reconstruction of Europe consti- 
tutes an enormous potential demand for 
paint and one that might well surpass 
the pre-war rate of consumption, were 
it not for certain factors. In the first 
place, paint is produced in every country 
on the continent of Europe. Most of the 
plants are small, with crude methods of 
production, but they serve their locali- 
ties adequately. Many can be assumed 
to have been untouched by bombings, oF 
easily restored if damaged. In the sec- 
ond place, actual] demand may not male- 
rialize to the extent that one would deem 
likely, for the reason that conservatism 
in building habits, prevalence of stone 
construction, and concentration of the 
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most extensive war damage in port and 
industrial areas mitigate against a large 
demand for paint in the residential field. 
A third consideration is the lack of pur- 
chasing power and an employment 
roblem which will tend to favor use of 
local oomegeect materials and paints 
r possible. 

Me not possible to foresee a demand 
in Europe for paint imported through 
regular commercial channels greatly ex- 
ceeding the pre-war volume. Until defi- 
nite information is available on the 
extent of the material damage in Europe, 
and until something is known as to the 
speed with which reconstruction and the 
necessary repairs to buildings, bridges, 
and public works will be undertaken, the 
questions of how much paint will be re- 
quired and who will supply it must of 
necessity remain unanswered. 

In the post-war era there will be coun- 
tries and areas in which reconstruction is 
pound to be the principal consideration. 
There will be others, not ravaged by war, 
in which industrialization will be the 
keynote. The countries that have in- 
creased their industrial output in the 
past few years, to meet the needs of the 
belligerent powers, or who have devel- 
oped industrial enterprises to supply 
goods formerly imported, will strive to 
retain their gains in whole or in part. 
Much of the already known increase in 
requirements for paint is attributable to 
that growth in industrialization. 


Exports of Paints, Varnishes, and Lae- 
quers, by Principal Raporting Countries 
[Jn thousands of de lars} 
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There is likely to be more public and 
private construction in the countries that 
have escaped damage to their homelands 
and have benefited in trade. Lack of 
building materials, manpower, and ship- 
ping have been contributing factors in 
retarding or preventing altogether con- 
struction which normally would have 
been undertaken. The demand for con- 
struction arising from industrial sources 
and the backlog of unfilled wants in the 
field of private housing combine to cre- 
ate a substantial demand for paint. 
This situation, however, is not akin to 
that in the United States, where there 
exists a virtual certainty that the volume 
of building construction and repair will 
attain record proportions in the years 
following the end of the war, and where 
the need for industrial type finishes for 
civilian durable goods is likewise sure to 
be great. 

It is not possible to estimate with any 
degree of exactitude the probable size of 
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our post-war foreign paint markets, but 
various factors lend support to the belief 
that it may be from one-and-a-half 
times to double the pre-war volume. 


Relative Size of Markets 


Reference to the table of imports by 
geographic areas shows that even before 
the war Europe was in the aggregate the 
largest importer of paint, the Far East 
second, and Africa third, although ex- 
ceeded by the Latin American countries 
as a group. The participation of the 
United States, however, did not fall into 
that order. 

Latin America, composed of southern 
North America, the West Indies, and 
South America, was our best customer 
in 1937—59 percent of total paint imports 
being supplied by the United States. By 
1941 that share had grown to 81 percent. 
Europe and Africa in 1937 derived about 
16 percent and 21 percent, respectively, 
of their paint imports from the United 
States. The Far East took 20 percent 
from us in 1937, but the Near East in 
that year was our poorest paint market 
in terms of actual value and of share, 
taking only $69,000, equivalent to about 
7 percent of its total imports of paint. 
The above percentages are based on for- 
eign import statistics and their classi- 
fications, and not upon United States ex- 
port data. 

Canada has a highly developed paint 
industry, with 96 manufacturers having 
a total output valued at $45,765,000 in 
1942 and estimated at over $50,000,000 in 
1943. During the past 20 years the in- 
dustry has doubled the number of fac- 
tories and employees, and nearly trebled 
the value of production. Despite this 
growth, Canada has remained a good 
market for paints, importing from 13 to 
16 percent of domestic requirements. Of 
these imports, 75 to 80 percent originate 
in the United States. 


Imports of Paints, Varnishes, and Lac- 
quers into 20 American Republics 





Value (in 
Sans are 


S. dol- 


Supplied 
by United 


lars) States 


Percent 
1937 6, 332 59 
143s 5 665 63 
1439 5, 636 66 
1040 5. 748 6X 
1941 6. 368 S1 





Imports—American Republics 
ARGENTINA 


Argentina during the period 1937-39 
led the American Republics group in 
value of paint imports, with an average 
of $1,603,000 per year of which 44 percent 
originated in the United States. In 1941 
Argentine imports dropped to $1,139,000 
and our share to 43 percent. In 1942 
their imports rose to $1,428,000, but ar- 
rivals from the United States fell to 28 
percent. Twenty factories, mostly in 
Buenos Aires, are reported to produce 
about 80 percent of domestic paint re- 
quirements. 
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BRAZIL 


Brazil imported on an average $738,000 
worth of paint during the years 1937-39 
of which an average of 55 percent came 
from the United States. In 1941 imports 
rose to $1,067,000 and our share to 80 
percent. Brazilian import data are not 
available for any period subsequent to 
1941, but in 1942 the United States ex- 
ported $352,652 worth of paint products 
to that country. There are in Brazil 
45 to 50 paint factories, 6 of which are 
said to produce a fairly complete line of 
products. Domestic production accounts 
for about two-thirds of total require- 
ments. 


COLOMBIA 


Colombia imported paints at an an- 
nual rate of $575,000 worth during the 
years 1937-39, and imports amounted to 
$632,000 in 1941 and $351,000 in 1942. 
The shares of the United States in those 
years were 83, 94, and 86 percent, respec- 
tively. There are in Colombia about six 
paint factories, but no information is 
available as to their output. It is under- 
stood, however, that the country relies 
heavily on imports for the fulfillment of 
its paint requirements. 


CUBA 


Cuba imported an average of $325,000 
worth of paints during the years 1937-39, 
of which the United States supplied 95 
percent. In 1941, the last year for which 
Cuban statistics are available, $384,000 
worth was imported. In that year the 
United States supplied $371,000 worth, 
equivalent to 97 percent, while in 1942 
our paint exports to Cuba amounted to 
$423,000. Cuba has five paint factories 
which in 1942 are believed to have sup- 
plied about 70 percent of domestic re- 
quirements. This percentage may have 
declined in the face of increased demand 
and a shortage of raw materials neces- 
sitating larger imports of finished prod- 
ucts. 

MEXxIco 


Mexico during the period 1937-39 im- 
ported paint at an annual average rate 
of $505,000, 81 percent coming from the 
United States. In 1941 imports were 
$761,000 with 98 percent supplied by this 
country. No data on paint imports are 
available for 1942, but in that year we 
exported to Mexico $959,000 worth of 
paint. Mexico has about 22 paint fac- 
tories which are believed to be supplying 
70 to 75 percent of domestic require- 
ments. 


PERU 


Peru during the period 1937-39 im- 
ported paint to an average of $309,000 
per year, 47 percent of which originated 
in the United States. Imports were 
valued at $313,000 in 1941 and $376,000 in 
1942. The American share of the market 
stood at 75 percent in 1941 and 66 percent 
in 1942. There are six paint factories in 
Peru producing an estimated 50 percent 
of the domestic requirements. 


VENEZUELA 
Venezuela imported paint at an an- 
nual average rate of $591,000 during the 


period 1937-39. Of this average, about 
(Continued on p. 19) 
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Late AIRGRAMS 


Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U. 


Nicaragua 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Managua) 


It is still difficult to estimate the dam- 
age suffered by the coffee crop in the 
Granada, Managua, and Carazo areas, 
but it appears to be the consensus that 
the total harvest will be about 25 per- 
cent lower than last year. Because of 
almost perfect growing conditions, the 
corn crop is reported to be excellent and 
will surpass last year’s by a considerable 
amount, estimated to be 25 percent. It 
is rumored that the Government is al- 
ready offering corn for sale to Mexico. 
The rice crop will be larger than last 
year, though some damage by grass- 
hoppers has been reported. Although 
the area planted to sesame is smaller 
than in 1943, the harvest is expected to 
surpass last year’s, and the yield per 
acre will give farmers a larger profit on 
the smaller acreages than did the last 
harvest. Rainfall at Managua in Au- 
gust was reported at nearly 8 inches, 
while total rainfall at Managua from 
the beginning of the rainy season in 
May until August 31, 1944, was reported 
to be more than 37 inches. There were 
no exports of coffee and field crops from 
Nicaragua in August, according to pre- 
liminary returns. In September, how- 
ever, there will be some exports of these 
commodities. 

Financial conditions continued favor- 
able, although August foreign-exchange 
payments exceeded receipts by 123 per- 
cent and the Exchange Stabilization 
Fund decreased, being $9,096,153 on Au- 
gust 31, 1944, compared with $9,511,918 
on July 31, 1944, a decrease of 4 percent. 
On June 30, 1944, the fund was $9,644,- 
676, and on August 31, 1943, $7,156,544. 
Total circulation on August 31, 1944, was 
41,443,775 cordobas, compared with 40,- 
745.285 cordobas on July 31, 1944, and 


32,142,379 cordobas on August 31, 1943. 
Total deposits on July 31, 1944, were 


51,036,730 cordobas as compared with 
37,806,981 cordobas on July 31, 1943. 

The credit and collection situation 
showed further improvement, with the 
balance of unpaid foreign collections 
being reduced in August by 9 percent 
(and during the past year by 54 per- 
cent). Of the total outstanding at the 
end of August some 40 percent had been 
on hand for more than 6 months. Agri- 
cultural loans expanded in August by 9 
percent to reach a total on August 31, 
1944, of 4,389,316 cordobas, or $877,863. 
covering 28,992 manzanas of land (1 
manzana=1.74 acres). 

August exports to the United States 
consisted principally of wild-animal 
skins, ipecacuana roots, balsam of 
Peru, cocobolo logs, and straw hats. 
Lumber exports in August were not be- 
lieved to have been as large as in July. 


September exports will probably sur- 
pass those of August. 

August imports were estimated at 40 
percent below those of July, by weight, 
with the United States furnishing ap- 
proximately 54 percent, followed by Peru 
with 35 percent, Honduras with 8 per- 
cent, and Mexico with 2 percent. The 
principal imports were petroleum prod- 
ucts, asphalt, machinery and parts, flour, 
iron, steel and hardware products, drugs 
and chemicals, and cotton goods. 

Mining activity continued at a high 
level. August exports of gold were 5.5 
percent above those of July, 20 percent 
above those of August 1943, and 16 per- 
cent below those of August 1942. 

August railway traffic was believed to 
have been only approximately half of 
what it was in July, and August ship- 
ping was estimated at about one-third 
less than during July—principally be- 
cause of the lack of agricultural exports. 

Merchants report that the seasonal 
slump in retail sales was substantially 
aggravated by political unrest and the 
increasing cost of living. 


El Salvador 


(From the U.S. Embassy, San Salvador) 


El] Salvador’s National Legislative As- 
sembly was called into extraordinary ses- 
sion on September 1 and is currently 
giving study to decrees which would (1) 
approve the terms of an offer which the 
Government will soon make to American 
and British bondholders, constituting a 


new readjustment of the terms of the 
foreign loan of 1922, (2) create a Na- 
tional Labor Department, distinct from 


the present Ministry of Labor, and intro- 
duce an improved procedure for the set- 
tlement of labor disputes, and (3) 
“freeze” all rents at the level prevailing 
during 1943. On September 7 the legis- 
lature passed a decree permitting the 
Government to import up to 5,050 short 
tions of sugar, in the event this is needed 


S. Foreign Service 


to break present high prices and specu. 
lative hoarding of this commodity, It is 
not expected that importation wij} be 
necessary, for production is believeg to 
be more than adequate for domestic 
needs. 

The new foreign loan offer, which 
should be announced within a month is 
expected to provide for the issue of new 


dollar bonds to a total value of $10,416. | 
700 and of £939,560 in sterling bonds | 
upon surrender of present outstanding | 
bonds and certificates of deferred inter. | 
est issued under previous readjustment | 


agreements. Interest rates, which haye 
been gradually lowered in the past, wil] 
now be half the original rates of 8 7 
and 6 percent. Interest payments, be- 
ginning as of July 1, 1944, would be met 
from semiannual remittances of $400,000. 
the balance to constitute a sinking fund 
for amortization. It is expected thaj 
close to $1,075,000 will be expended in 
1944, including certain cash payments 
to bondholders who did not assent to 
earlier readjustment agreements. 

The Salvador Coffee Co., now estj- 
mates the 1944-45 coffee crop officially 
at 690,000 bags of 60 kilograms, as com- 
pared with over 1,050,000 this year. 
Other estimates are that the crop may 
be closer to 750,000 bags—still between 
20 and 25 percent below normal. There 
has been almost no trading on the new 
crop, aS large growers and exporters con- 
tinue to buy locally at prices higher than 
the local equivalent of United States 
ceiling prices. El Salvador’s 1943-44 
quota has been filled, and about 60,000 
bags may be carried over into the new 
quota year beginning October 1. The 
Ministry of Finance at latest report has 
issued licenses for cotton planting on 








31,500 acres, compared with 33,000 acres 


planted for the record 19,150 bales picked 
last year. 

During both July and August, Sales 
turn-over has been a full 20 percent 
above the April—June level and the same 
amount above the pre-war normal. The 
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FEA Makes a Correction 


In the September 9 issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, in a box at the 
top of page 11, we reproduced verbatim an official statement that had just 
the Foreign Economic Administration—under 
“Discontinuance of Program License Procedure.” 

FEA now informs FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of an error in 
As originally supplied by FEA, the second sentence in the 
sixth paragraph read as follows: “On July 1 the Foreign Economic Admin- 


governing exports to most Latin American countries.” 

FEA states that the correct reading of that sentence is this 

“On July 1, the Foreign Economic Administration removed most commodi- 
ties from the decentralization procedure covering exports to nearly all Latin 
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e of sales was more than 80 
coo above the same months in 1938. 
Ponstruction activity has also increased, 
nd a residential housing boom is pre- 
. nted only by shortages of copper wire 
yo electrical and sanitary fixtures. 
stocks of cement, conduits, and even of 
Heht reinforcement rods are now ade- 
quate. Plans for post-war housing 
projects are being studied by the develop- 
ment corporation, Mejoramiento Social, 
put the cost of materials at this time 
is still about 50 percent above normal. 
prices in general have remained steady 
nce the beginning of the year. 
On September 10 El Salvador's largest 
labor organization, the Union Nacional 
de Trabajadores, announced the receipt 
of an invitation to join the Confeder- 
acion de Trabajadores de America Latina 
(CTAL), headed by Vincente Lombardo 
Toledano. No action is expected until 
the National Union holds its first work- 
ers’ congress, possibly within a month. 
Strikes in a gold mine and in two San 
Salvador textile mills have been concil- 
iated, but noncompliance by employers 
continues aS a disturbing factor. The 
Salvadoran Commission on Labor Leg- 
islation has proposed two new laws, con- 
cerning strikes and the regulation of 
labor organizations, but no action is ex- 
pected until a New Government comes 
into office next March. 

Domestic food prices in August were 
nearly 65 percent above the 1938 level— 
little changed during the past 6 months— 
but the urban laborer’s diet, composed 
largely of corn, beans, and rice, cost 
about double as much as in 1938. 


si 


Jamaica 
(From the U. S. Consulate, Kingston) 


A preliminary survey of the hurricane 
damage in Jamaica on August 20 shows 
casualties so far aS 26 dead and 60 in- 
jured. Thousands of persons have been 
rendered homeless. The hurricane af- 
fected five northern and eastern parishes 
most severely but did not extend as far 
west as Montego Bay. It is estimated 
that 90 percent of banana trees and be- 
tween 30 and 90 percent of the coconut 
trees in these five parishes which com- 
prise the majority of plantations have 
been totally destroyed. Estimates are 
that the total loss of coconut trees on 
the Island is about 50 percent. Expor- 
tation of coconuts has been stopped by 
semigovernmental action to save raw 
materials for domestic industries de- 
pendent thereon. 

Bananas were the leading export item 
in 1939 and until the hurricane were one 
of the leading crops. Pimento, lime 
trees, and vegetables also have suffered 
severe damage. Prices of vegetables not 
subject to government control have risen 
sharply in Kingston, and further rises 
areinevitable. Relatively slight damage 
was done to the main arterial roads, but 
telegraph lines were seriously damaged 
and some areas are still without com- 
munication. Building materials, which 
are extremely scarce, are being rushed 
to stricken zones, for temporary dwell- 
ings for the homeless and for reconstruc- 
lon and repair. Kingston suffered only 
relatively slight damage. 
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Future U, S. Export Markets in British Empire: 
Bureau Unit Chief Appraises Prospects 


Before hostilities broke out in Europe 
in 1939 the British Empire provided the 
largest market for United States export 
products and is likely to do so again after 
the war, Thomas R. Wilson, Chief of the 
British Empire Unit of the Department 
of Commerce, told the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce September 16. 

Speaking before the Foreign Trade 
Clinic on the British Empire, Mr. Wilson 
said the British Empire market took ap- 
proximately 41.4 percent of all United 
States exports during the period 1919-39. 

“Economic developments since Sep- 
tember 1939,” said Mr. Wilson, “indicate 
that, even though certain phases of the 
situation will be altered to some extent 
after the war, the discernible tendencies 
will probably not be of sufficient strength 
to displace the British Empire market 
from its place as the first market for 
United States goods. 

“This will be true particularly if the 
United States continues to purchase as 
large a percentage of imports from the 
Empire as before the war. In the period 
1919-39 approximately 35.5 percent of 
imports into the United States originated 
in the British Empire. 

“It is not easy to predict whether we 
will continue to buy a corresponding vol- 
ume of goods from the Empire after the 
war. For example, will we buy Malayan 
rubber? I believe that we will buy it in 
some ‘volume because the increased uses 
for rubber will create sufficient demand 
for both synthetic and natural rubber.” 

Mr. Wilson discussed the Imperial 
preference system, which in operation 
has in some instances substituted pur- 
chases from the Empire for certain im- 
ports formerly obtained from the United 
States, and said “total elimination of 
preferences does not seem to be in the 
cards in the near future.” 

“There is no question,” Mr. Wilson 
said, “but that most British and Empire 
authorities desire some form of multi- 
lateral commercial agreement which will 
provide for lowering of trade barriers, in- 
cluding possibly some moderation in 
preferences. The difficulty, however, 
will be the unfavorable international 
financial position of the United King- 
dom, which will make it quite impossible 
for them to give concessions in com- 
mercial policies without an appropriate 
quid pro quo.” 

Discussing reports that the United 
States is lagging behind the United King- 
dom in post-war planning, Mr. Wilson 
said that there is little foundation for 
such a view. He pointed out that Brit- 
ish plans are far from perfected. Con- 
fusion in Great Britain stems from the 
fact that the international accounts of 
the United Kingdom were not always 
balanced before the war and hence the 
financial prospects after the close of 
hostilities are hazy. 

The solution generally given for this 
problem is an increase in British exports 
up to 50 percent over pre-war figures— 
a herculean task, with no one able to 
provide the answer how it can be done. 


“In the end,” said Mr. Wilson, “we 
must realize that the British commercial 
policy in the post-war period will be de- 
termined in large measure by the com- 
mercial policy of the United States. The 
two largest markets for United States 
goods are in the Empire, namely, the 
United Kingdom and Canada. It would 
appear that some concessions would be 
worth while if we want to maintain or 
possibly increase our share in those mar- 
kets, particularly bearing in mind that 
total imports from those countries are 
rather small in relation to the total na- 
tional income or national production of 
the United States.” 

Another factor of considerable inter- 
est to American exporters, Mr. Wilson 
said, is the extensive industrialization in 
all of the major segments of the British 
Empire. But those people who fear that 
the growing industrialization in these 
areas will disastrously affect exports of 
United States products were reminded 
that Canada, whose gross value of manu- 
factures increased from $500,000,000 in 
1900 to $4,500,000,000 in 1940, at the same 
time increased its imports from the 
United States from $100,000,000 to $750,- 
000,000. Mr. Wilson expressed the hope 
that this experience with Canada will be 
typical of what will happen in other Em- 
pire areas. 

As a matter of paramount interest to 
American exporters trading with the 
British Empire, Mr. Wilson discussed at 
length the factor of exchange controls 
and sterling balances and the problems 
involved in reducing to best advantage 
the abnormal sterling balances accumu- 
lated in London as a result of British 
wartime financial controls. 





Jute-Fiber Imports: 
New Program Contemplated 


The War Production Board announced 
September 13 that consideration is now 
being given to authorizing the private 
importation of a limited tonnage of raw 
jute fiber, including jute butts, from 
India under General Imports Order 
M-63 for distribution on a proportionate 
basis to those concerns who consumed 
raw jute fiber in 1939, 1940, and 1941. 

In 1942 the Government became the 
exclusive purchaser of this raw material. 
This policy has now been changed to 
permit qualified jute consumers to pur- 
chase their quota of jute fiber from 
agents of Calcutta shippers. 

All qualified concerns interested in 
participating in the proposed program 
are requested to communicate promptly 
with the Cordage Branch, Textile, Cloth- 
ing and Leather Bureau, War Produc- 
tion Board, Washington 25, D. C. 

Restrictions of Conservation Order 
M-70 on the use of jute fiber still prevail, 
and any imports authorized will be sub- 
ject to this order, WPB officials say. 
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News by COUNTRIES 


Belgian Congoand 
Ruanda-Urundi 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Columbite Containing Less than 20 
Percent of Tantalum Pentoxide Not Sub- 
ject to Export Restrictions —Columbite 
containing less than 20 percent of 
tantalum pentoxide (Ta 205) has been 
excepted from the restriction on exporta- 
tion of niobium (columbium) and tanta- 
lum ores from the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda Urundi, by legislative ordinance 
No. 144/D. P. M. G. of May 9, 1944, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Administratif of 
May 10. 

|The exportation of niobium (columbium) 
and tantalum ores was reserved to the Gov- 
ernment of the colony, and purchases and 
sales were made subject to permit from the 
Governor General, effective from November 
1, 1943, as announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 26, 1944.| 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Numerous Consumption Articles: 
Duty-Free and Tax-Free When Im- 
ported Into the Departments of Beni and 
Pando.—An extensive list of practically 
all consumption articles, including most 
foodstuffs, machinery, and clothing, im- 
ported for consumption into the Depart- 
ments of Beni and Pando, have been 
exempted from all national and munic- 
ipal import duties and taxes, including 
the sales tax, by an Executive decree of 
July 18, 1944. This action was taken for 
the purpose of increasing the industrial 
activities of these Departments. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Construction Progress.—Con- 
struction of the railroad between Co- 
rumba (Brazil) and Santa Cruz is pro- 
gressing in the direction of Robore. The 
right-of-way has been surveyed and 
graded as far as Robore, and the con- 
tractor states that by April 1945 the 
right-of-way will be graded to San Jose. 
It is estimated that it will take approxi- 
mately 3 years to complete this line to 
Santa Cruz. 

The most important railroad construc- 
tion recently begun is that of the 
Yacuiba-Santa Cruz Railway. Work on 
the section between Yacuiba and Villa 
Montes was started May 23. The Boliv- 
ian press states that there will be con- 
structed along this part of the road, a 
distance of 62 miles, seven stations and 
other necessary buildings and installa- 
tions. Two bridges will be required, one 
over the Pilcomayo River and the other 


across the Yaguaca Canyon. It is hoped 
that this first portion of the railroad will 
be completed within 2 years. 

Air Traffic—Lloyd Aereo Boliviano 
(LAB) of Bolivia reports that its planes 
flew 3,028,278 passenger miles in 1943 
compared with 1,602,315 in 1942. 


Brazil 
Wartime Commodity Controls 


Coal: Control of Distribution and Price 
Established.—Regulations for the distri- 
bution of all domestically produced coal 
have been established by the Brazilian 
Government through the Coordinator of 
Economic Mobilization by decree law No 
6771 of August 7, 1944, published in the 
Diario Oficial of August 9 and effective 
from that date. The decree establishes 
specifications for various classes of coal 
and fixes a legal price for each class. 

This measure was adopted to stimu- 
late coal production in Brazil and to con- 
trol its distribution in accordance with 
the country’s needs 

Instructions for the distribution of 
coal under the provisions of decree law 
No. 6771 were issued by the Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization in Resolution 
No. 260 of August 15, published in the 
Diario Oficial of August 17 
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But 
Sutuan 


That mere word “Butuan” prob- 
ably doesn’t convey much meaning 
to the average American: in fact, 
the editor confesses that he never 
heard of it till about 3 weeks ago. 
But it turns out that Butuan—of 
which our cover picture presents 
an aerial view—is a small port 
town on a big bay on the northern 
coast of the great southern Philip- 
pine island of Mindanao, discussed 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY’S 
feature article this week. Today 
Butuan is in the hands of the Jap- 
anese—but tomorrow? 











Exchange and Finance 


Health and Education Stamp Taz 
Doubled.—The health and education 
stamp tax has been increased from 0.20 
to 0.40 cruzeiros by Brazilian decree Jaw 
No. 6694 of July 14, 1944, published in the 
Diario Oficial of July 15, and effective 
30 days from that date. 

The Brazilian Government is to eon. 
tribute annually not less than 50 percent 
of the total revenue from the education 
and health tax to a commission to be 
created under the provisions of decree 
law No. 6693 and to an organization 
which will be charged with medical anq 
hospital assistance for Government em- 
ployees. Decree law No. 6693 of July 14. 
1944, published in the Diario Oficial] of 
July 15, authorizes the Administrative 
Department of Public Service (D. A. gs. 
P.) to establish a commission for the 
study of a rational labor program. 

The health and education stamp tax. 
which was imposed under decree No, 2] - 
335 of April 29, 1932, applies to any and 
all documents subject to Federal, State. 
or municipal stamp taxes, except cor- 
respondence by mail 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Portland Cement: Duty-Free Importa- 
tion Extended Until December 31, 1944.— 
The suspension of import duties and cus- 
toms taxes on portland cement was ex- 
tended, retroactively effective from July 


14, 1944, until December 31, 1944. ac- 
cording to decree law No. 6810 of Au- 
gust 21, published in the Diario Oficial 


of August 23. 


See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 

ruary 12 and June 10, 1944, for notices of pre- 

ious suspensi duty n cement, effec- 
ve January 15, 1944 


Canada 


W ‘artime Com modity Controls 


Wartime Producti 
Lifted —In an effort to expedite the 
transition from war to peace, the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board of Canada 
announced the revocation of a number of 
orders which have heretofore restricted 
the manufacture of civilian metal prod- 
ucts, to be effective September 11, 1944. 
These orders controlled the production 
of small electric appliances for household 
use, also a wide range of metal articles 
for general civilian use. Included in this 
list are steel drums, silver-plated hollow 
ware, humidifiers, incandescent lighting 
fixtures, wheelbarrows, bathtubs, and 
metal furniture and part 

Forty-three orders which standardized 
a number of finished consumers’ prod- 
ucts were also revoked. Representative 
items thus released are: Heating, plumb- 
ing, and air-conditioning equipment, 
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supplies, and fixtures, hardware and 
tools; baby carriages; storage batteries; 
valves; jewelry; typewriter ribbons, car- 
pon paper, writing inks; and flexible 
cord. 

The removal of these restrictions was 
accompanied by the announcement that 
further prohibitions on the manufacture 
of finished civilian products will be re- 
yoked as soon as possible. For the pres- 
ent the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
will maintain most of the orders involv- 
ing the heavy use of metals and compo- 
nents still required in the war program. 

The chairman of the Board predicted 
that after the defeat of Germany there 
will be a general cancelation of prac- 
tically all of the Board’s remaining con- 
trols over the production of finished 
metal products, including those which 
require the use of imported materials. 
He pointed out that this is in line with 
action recently announced by the United 
States. 

The chairman also stated that the 
manufacture of goods now released 
from restrictions can be resumed only 
as materials and labor become available 
in excess Of more essential demands. 
The Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
will not ask for allocations of any ma- 
terials or labor for production of the 
articles now being released from restric- 
tions. 

The chairman pointed out it was not 
expected that all of the standardization 
practices which have been found valua- 
ble in wartime will be abandoned. Many 
will be found of long-term benefit and 
are likely to be retained voluntarily by 
the industries concerned. 

Observance of basic prices of 1941 will 
be required for goods returning to the 
market after their period of prohibition. 
New goods for which there is no basic- 
period price must sell at levels which 
would have been appropriate had they 
been sold in the fall of 1941. 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cement: Duty-free Importation Au- 
thorized and Fixed Prices Established.— 
Cement required for departmental pub- 
lic-works projects in Colombia will be 
admitted duty-free when imported di- 
rectly by the National Government, un- 
der the provision of a decree of August 
19, 1944. In a supplementary measure, 
a resolution of the Office of Price Con- 
trol established a fixed price of 40 pesos 
per metric ton for domestically produced 


cement. 
Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Crude Petroleum: Tax on Refining 
Rescinded.—The tax of $0,0025 on each 
gallon of crude petroleum refined in 
Cuba established February 6, 1942, has 
how been canceled, according to Cuban 
Presidential decree No. 2398, published 
in the Official Gazette of August 11, 1944. 
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Transport and Communication 


Telephone Trunk Line To Be Opened.— 
A new telephone trunk line is expected 
to be opened between Khartum and 
Cairo, according to a foreign trade pub- 
lication. The general public will not 
have access to this service at present, 
however. 


France 


W artime Commodity Controls 


Products Indispensable to Agricul- 
ture: Allocation and _ Distribution 
Reorganized.—The organization of allo- 
cation and distribution of products in- 
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dispensable to agriculture in France was 
completely revised by law No. 566 of No- 
vember 19, 1943, published in the Journal 
Officiel (Vichy) of December 1. 

This law establishes in each French 
Department an intertrade group for al- 
location of products indispensable to 
agriculture, charged with organizing, in 
conformity with ministerial orders, and 
of controlling the allocation and distri- 
bution of products indispensable tu agri- 
culture, especially (a) Soil improvers and 
fertilizers, (b) products useful for pro- 
tecting vegetables, (c) feedstuffs, (d) 
seeds and plants, and (e) binder twine. 
{[Note: This item is published merely 
“for the record.”’] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ores and Crude Metals: Special Tax 
Established.—A special tax not to ex- 
ceed 2 percent ad valorem was estab- 
lished in France on the production, sale, 
importation, and exportation of ores, 
crude metals and their residues, and me- 
tallic wastes, for the benefit of the Or- 
ganization Committee of Ores and Crude 
Metals, by an order of October ,1, 1943, 
published in the Journal Officiel (Vichy) 
of November 28. 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


“Cut Gear Teeth Into the Edges of the Hemispheres”: Some Thoughts by a 
Vice Chairman of the War Production Board 


It is going to be a far different world from the one some of us apathetically 
Yes, dozed along in, sleepily unaware that 
the First World War had wrought an economic change in our national life 
It was dark and it became day, yet we slept— 
and the time bomb ticked, deceptively like a friendly alarm clock. 
We are awake now, but there are some who are 
in a hurry to crawl back into bed and pull the covers over their heads. * 
What was true about the United States being a creditor nation 20 years ago 
And again we are an inflated “have” in a world of 
Will we once more mistakenly conclude that the choice 
| is ours whether we shall trade or not, and upon what terms? 
| the initial needs of our domestic economy, will we fearfully permit the mag- 
nificent output of our great industrial and agricultural capacity to pile up 
and clog our markets, or will we realistically and courageously plunge into 
the challenging, progressive, prosperous enterprise of making the whole world 
our reciprocal market, removing the economic frictions that ignite wars? 
That question, oversimplified as it may be, is one of the most significant 
questions confronting the world today. 
This war, in its political and economic phases, began many years before the 
This war will last for some time after the shooting stops. 
The end of the fighting, which we pray is nearing, will find this world long 
on a few things, short on a great many. 
distress-fraught demand; there will be billions of deferred purchasing power. 
There will be controls, and there will be hue and cry for an end to controls. 
There will be reconversion and demobilization. 


How are we to deal with these results of the extraordinary dislocations com- 
I can only put that question. 
We shall need the best thinking, the wisest states- 
manship, the most of good will, the least of selfishness, and we need it all on 


The other day Isaw a map. The Eastern and Western Hemispheres were 
placed beside each other, their rims nearly touching. 
the artist should have cut gear teeth into the edges of the hemispheres and 
linked them. For it is one world, geared tegether, and it is our job to make 


(From a recent address by William L. Batt, Vice Chairman of the War Production 
Board and U. 8. Member and Representative on the Combined Production and 
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to reduce taxes temporarily.” 


ucts. 


clothing. 
through Government aid, he added. 





culties at first, but in 10 years it 
| Professor Myrdal predicted 








“Government Support of Consumption Justified in Slump,” 
| Says Swedish Post-War Planner 


“Whereas during the war the Swedish Government has often restricted 
production, it must intervene to aid consumption when the war is over,” 
said Prof. Gunnar Myrdal, head of Sweden’s Post-War Planning Board, in 
an address before the Swedish Retailers Association at Goteborg recently. 
“In order to aid industry in times of depression, it cught even to have power 


The main idea back of post-war planning, Professor Myrdal explained, is 
that the Government must be made responsible, in the final instance, for 
keeping the country’s productive forces fully occupied. 
hampering private enterprise—rather 
subsidies to industry during a slump are not to be recommended, the Govern- 
ment should take measures to support a steady demand for industrial prod- 
We must find out, for instance, whether in an emergency of that sort 
it would not be worth while for the Government to support the production | 
of goods to be stored. Sweden is already prepared to help reconstruction 
in war-ravaged countries by exporting goods either on credit or as gifts.” 
Another way consumption might be stimulated, he suggested, would be to 
equip large families in pinched circumstances with better furniture and 
The further mechanization of farm work might also be promoted 


“To be sure, the idea of supporting consumption in slack times in order 
to maintain normal production would probably meet many technical diffi- 
might be accepted as entirely sound,” 


“This does not mean 
the direct opposite. While direct 

















This tax was established to apply for 
the year 1943 and “for succeeding years.”’ 


[Item published merely for the record. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee, Tea, Meats, Hides, and Skins 
Consumption Tazes Revised in Tunisia.— 
Consumption taxes have been revised in 
Tunisia on imported and domestic coffee, 
tea, meats, hides, and skins, by article 59 
of the decree on fiscal resources of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1944. published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien of February 22. 

The new rates on coffee, tea, and meats 
are as follows, in francs per 100 kilo- 
grams: Green coffee, 244; roasted or 
ground coffee, 325; tea, 1,400; meats, 6. 

The new rates, in francs per unit, ar 
as follows: For hides or skins of cattle, 
heifers, horses, mules, and donkeys, 4; 
of calves, hogs, wild boars, camels, and 
dromedaries, 2; of sheep, goats, and ga- 
zelles, 1.50; of kids and lambs, 1; and of 
deer and wild sheep, 5. 

{Since previous rates on these articles are 
not available at this time, no comparison has 
been made.| 


French Oceania 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Vanilla Beans: New Export Tazes.— 
The variable war export tax on vanilla 
beans—imposed at the rate of 41.75 
francs per kilo (37 cents per pound) 
during the second quarter of 1944—was 
annulled by decree published in the 
Journal Officiel of French Oceania on 
June 15, 1944. The tax was replaced by 


an ad valorem tax of 5 percent of the 
export value, f. o. b. Papeete, effective 
July 1, 1944 

A further tax imposed “for the de- 
fense lencouragement! of vanilla pro- 
duction” also became effective July 1. 
Providing for a variable tax, the new 
law allows exporters and driers profits 
of 10 and 5 percent, respectively, over 
and above expenses connected with the 
preparation and exportation of vanilla 
beans. Thus a total of 15 percent of the 
export price is paid as profit to vanilla 
dealers in the colony, with all the bal- 
ance taken as the vanilla defense tax 

The new ad valorem and “defense”’ 
taxes will remain in effect for 9 montis 
after the cessation of hostilities 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Used Machines and Parts 
Export Duties Removed.—Export duties 
have been removed in Germany on cer- 
tain items, including used machines and 
machine parts, according to the Euro- 
pean press of August 21, 1944. 

The used machines and parts affected 
include machine parts, machines for the 
preparation of spinning materials, looms, 
curtain-making and lace-making ma- 
chines, textile-finishing machines, ma- 
chines for processing metals and 
precicus stones, and machines to pro- 
duce leonine wires 


Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Permits Required for Certain 


Chemicals, Hosiery, Axes, Electrothera- 


peutic Apparatus, and Imitation Gems.— 


September 22, 1944 


The importation of certain chemicals 
hosiery of silk, rayon, or half-silk. axes 
hatchets, electrctherapeutic apparatus 
and imitation gems into Hungary ha. 
been made subject to permit by a recent 
decree, according to the European press 
of August 15, 1944. < 

The chemicals placed under import }j 
cense include sulphuric acid, phosphoric 
acid, oxalic acid and salts, barium hy- 
droxide, sodium bisulphate, potassium 
Sulphide, calcium sulphide, barium sul- 
phide, copper sulphide, manganates and 
permanganates of sodium and potas- 
sium, formates, aluminum acetate. lead 
acetate, refined inorganic products anq 
raw materials, alkaloids, galenic prod- 
ucts, and medicaments. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Distribution of Consumers’ Goods Con- 
trolled.—The distribution of consumers’ 
goods has been subjected to government 
control in India under an order of July 
15, 1944. 

The control is applied, for the pres- 
ent, to a limited number of articles, both 
imported and domestic, in current use. 
It is to be extended to other articles as 
deemed necessary or advisable 

Articles subject to control are: Wines. 
spirits, and liquors; lead and slate pen- 
cils; toilet requisites: boot and metal 
polishes; steel pens; fountain pens and 
parts; silk and rayon yarns; threads and 
fabrics; umbrellas and parts; enameled 
ironware; Kerosene oil lamps: incandes- 
cent mantles; slide fasteners; razors and 
razor blades; cutlery; typewriters, parts, 
and ribbons; radio receiving sets: radio 
parts and tubes; bicycle spare parts and 
accessories; photographic negatives and 
printing papers; clocks, timepieces, and 
watches, and parts: cartridges: crock- 
ery; spectacle frames; sanitary fittings: 
sports goods; and grindery. 

Under the order, the Controller Gen- 
eral of Civil Supplies is authorized: (1) 
To publish lists of approved dealers, fol- 
lowing which publication no importer or 
producer may, except with written per- 
mission, dispose of a controlled product 
to anyone other than an _ approved 
dealer; (2) to fix prices at which sched- 
uled articles may be sold by importers, 
producers, or dealers; and (3) to require 
an importer or producer to sell to ap- 
proved dealers specified quantities at 
fixed prices. 

Importers are required to furnish the 
Controller General! full particulars of the 
shipment as scon as they learn of the 
shipment to them of scheduled articles 
from any place outside India. They 
must likewise report the arrival of the 
goods, giving full information concern- 
ing the landed cost, with a break-down 
showing c. i. f. value, customs duty, and 
any other incidental charges. The im- 
porter may dispose of his imports only 
in accordance with written instructions 
from the Controller General. 

Domestic producers are to be subjected 
to similar close supervision and control. 
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Train Orders by Radio: 
Tested by Canadian Rail- 
ways 
The Canadian National Rail- 

ways in cooperation with the Cana- 
dian Marconi Co., is conducting a 
series of tests of radio communica- 
tion between signal towers and 
trains in operation. The idea is to 
eliminate written train orders and 
signals, speed up train movements, 
and effect greater operating econ- 
omy and efficiency. 

TwoC.N. R. locomotives, a Diesel 
and an electric operating in the 
electrified area of the Montreal 
Terminals, have been equipped 
with transmitting and receiving 
equipment, and for several weeks 
their engineers will proceed on in- 
structions received by radio. 

The tip of the antenna is 175 feet 
above the ground. Fifty-watt 
transmitters are being used for the 
tests. They operate on ultra-short 
wave, frequency modulation, giving 
freedom from static and other in- 
terference, and have a range of 20 
miles. 
































Mexico 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Control of Prices Imposed on Tourist 
Establishments.—The classification of all 
hotels, restaurants, pensions, cafes and 
cabarets, and other services related to 
the tourist business in Mexico for the 
purpose of regulating prices charged by 
these establishments is required to be 
made by the Tourist Bureau, Ministry 
of Government, according to a decree of 
May 10, 1944, published and effective 
July 28, 1944. This classification will 
be made according to the importance of 
the establishments, the amount of capi- 
tal invested, their location, and the serv- 
ices which they offer the public. 

The Ministry, in conjunction with the 
municipal authorities of all cities that 
are centers of attraction for tourists, will 
fix and authorize prices to which these 
tourist establishments must adhere. 

The purpose of the decree is to con- 
trol the present high prices charged by 
establishments catering to tourists, in 
order that Mexico may be in a position 
after the war to retain the tourist trade 
from abroad and to encourage the de- 
velopment of domestic tourism. 

Control of Prices of Medicinal Products 
by Ministry of Health and Public Welfare 
Continued.—The control of prices of 
medicinal products wil continue to be 
exercised by the Ministry of Health and 
Public Welfare fcr the duration of the 
emergency, under the provisions of an 
Executive decree of June 23, 1944, pub- 
lished August 11, 1944, and effective the 
following day. The revised maximum 
prices of medicinals, fixed by an Official 
decree of March 17, 1944, effective as of 
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April 29, 1944, will remain in force, un- 
less specifically modified by the Ministry 
of Health. 

The purpose of the decree is to rees- 
tablish control by the Ministry of Health 
over matters relating to price of medic- 
inals, and to prevent and conflict of ju- 
risdiction with the Ministry of Finance 
and Public Credit, which was authorized 
by an Executive decree of January 18, 
1944, to take over the general supervision 
of price controls. 


|For previous announcement of the fixing 
of prices of medicinals, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 29, 1942, and for announce- 
ment of the vesting of general price control 
in the Ministry of Finance and Public Credit, 
sce FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 25, 
1944. | 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Medicinals, Pharmaceutical Special- 
ties, Toilet Preparations, Food Products 
and Beverages; Fees Reduced for Regis- 
tration; Reregistration Period Extended 
to 5 Years.—Fees for the certification 
and registration of patent medicines, 
pharmaceutical specialties, toilet and 
beauty preparations, and food products 
and beverages have been reduced to 20 
pesos each, whether of domestic or for- 
eign manufacture, under provisions of 
an Executive decree of July 11, pub- 
lished and effective August 11, 1944. The 
decree also extends the period for re- 
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vision and reregistration of these prod- 
ucts from 2 to 5 years. 

Previously, the fee for the registration 
of foreign patent medicines, pharma- 
ceutical specialties, and toilet and beauty 
preparations, was 200 pesos each, and 
domestic 20 pesos each; for food prod- 
ucts and beverages of foreign manu- 
facture, the fee was 50 pesos each, and of 
domestic 20 pesos each. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 


ruary 7, 1942, for previous announcement of 
the imposition of these fees.] 


Netherlands 


Transport and Communication 


Ministry of Shipping and Fisheries 
Assumes Management of Merchant 
Marine.—The Minister of Shipping and 
Fisheries of the Netherlands was sched- 
uled to take over as of August 1, 1944, 
the management of ships flying the 
Netherlands flag outside occupied terri- 
tories under a decree issued by the 
Netherlands Government in London The 
report of the Netherlands Government 
Information Bureau says that the Min- 
ister was to avail himself of the services 
of a number of shipping experts to be 
named Directors of Shipping, who are 
to serve in an Official capacity.. The 
Minister has decided to institute an Ad- 
visory Shipping Council, it is stated, the 

















Question of Importing Latin American and 


West Indian Labor 


Problems presented by the proposal to employ Latin American and West 
Indian labor under contracts for a limited period in critical foundry and 
forge plants in the United States were discussed at a recent meeting of the 
Foundry and Forge Labor Industry Advisory Committee, says an official 
statement by the War Production Board. 

The committee was divided on the question of recommending employment 
of groups of Mexicans, Barbadians, and possibly Jamaicans and Puerto 
Ricans for a 90-day period to work as common laborers in about 25 key 
foundry and forge plants in an effort to increase behind-schedule production 
of vitally needed castings, forgings, amd other metal for the military, says 
WPB. 

WPB representatives told the meeting that, despite efforts by interested 
agencies, 200 foundry and forge plants had lost manpower in the last 12 
months. Efficiency, as measured by the tons per man of production, has 
kept up, however, they said. Twenty thousand additional workers are needed 
immediately, chiefly in critical foundry and forge plants, WPB officials 
asserted. 

WPB spokesmen supported the proposal for the use of imported labor on 
a limited contract basis as a partial solution of the foundry and forge 
manpower problem, since, despite heavy recruitment, the total number of 
workers needed has not been reached. 

Some committee members, representing labor unions, expressed concern 
over the possibility that native United States forge and foundry workers 
might become unemployed as the result of war contract adjustments or cut- 
backs in plants in the metals industries while foreign workers would be 
guaranteed employment for 90 days under terms of their contracts. 

The Army favors the use of imported labor where it would not be detri- 
mental to the status of U. S. labor in foundries and forges, in order to Step 
up production promptly, Maj. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Director of Matériel, 
Army Service Forces, said. ; 

War Manpower Commission representatives assured the committee mem- 
bers that WMC would act to preserve the jobs of native U. S. foundry and 
forge workers in the event of cutbackspossibly through arranging for the 
transfer of imported labor to other industries. WMC representatives said 
they favored the use of local labor in foundries and forges, but saw in the 
proposal for the use of imported labor a quick solution to current manpower 
difficulties in view of the limited time factor. 
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Brazil’s New Strict Control 
Over Axis Gold 


The Exchange Department of the 
Bank of Brazil has recently noti- 
fied the press that the following re- 
solution regarding purchases of 
gold has been adopted: 

“Considering that the countries 
with which Brazil is at war have 
succeeded in selling to the nations 
with which they continue to main- 
tain diplomatic and commercial re- 
lations the gold of which they took 
possession belonging to the occu- 
pied countries, and that such gold 
constitutes an important source 
of foreign exchange for the Axis, 
enabling it to import much mer- 
chandise of which it is in need; and 
that it is necessary to prevent gold 
sequestrated in such form from be- 
ing employed in benefit of the 
enemy countries, it becomes neces- 
sary to withhold our participation, 
even in an indirect manner, in ma- 
neuvers contrary to the interests of 
the United Nations; and the Treas- 
uries of the United States, Great 
Britain, and Russia, having al- 
ready made similar declarations 
and adopted the neceSary meas- 
ures—the Agencies of the Bank of 
Brazil will not purchase any gold 
without rigorous inquiries to prove 
that they are not dealing with gold 
coming directly or indirectly from 
the Axis powers, from any country 
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tinue to discharge certain duties im- 
posed upon it at the time, in connection 
with custodianship, and in connection 
with questions connected with its work 
which arose prior to the change in man- 
agement. The Trading Section of the 
Committee will continue to function as 
in the past, it is reported. 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motor Vehicles: Special Register Es- 
tablished for Duty-Free Imports.—A 
special registry of motor vehicles im- 
ported into Peru by entities enjoying 
free-entry privileges has been estab- 
lished under the authority of the Bureau 
of Transit of the Peruvian Ministry of 
Government and Police by a supreme 
resolution dated July 24, 1944. 

Import duties on motor Vehicles im- 
ported by such entities will not be reim- 
bursed by the Peruvian Ministry of 
Finance and Commerce unless the ve- 
hicles have been duly registered with the 
Bureau of Transit and are intended ex- 
clusively for the use of the importing en- 
tities. Ownership of such vehicles can- 
not be transferred without authoriza- 
tion from the Ministry of Finance and 
Commerce and upon payment of the cor- 
responding import duties. 

These regulations do not apply to mo- 
tor vehicles imported by diplomatic mis- 
sions which are subject to special regu- 
lations issued by the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. 
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Hemp Industry’s 
Future 


(Continued from p. 9) 


the care and incident expense that are re- 
quired when preparing the fiber for yarn 
twines, and cordage. It would be neces. 
sary, however, to break up the fiber thor- 
oughly into short lengths, so as to pro. 
duce a linty hemp which would keep the 
air entrained when used as insulation. 
It also would be necessary to fireproof 
this material and to treat it to make it 
vermin-proof. 

From the foregoing discussion, can jt 
be inferred that the United States hemp 
industry may expect to export hemp in 
sizable quantities after the war? ff 
hemp production in the United States 
is continued at the 1943 estimated rate 
of 50,000 tons, will adequate markets be 
available from our domestic demands 
for cordage, twine, and other possible 
uses and from the possible opportunities 
in the export field? If exports are de- 
veloped, greater care will be necessary 
in the preparation of the fiber to com- 
pete with the better-prepared foreign 
fiber, and the fact should be kept in 
mind that, after other countries build 
exportable surpluses, their lower cost of 
production will have to be faced. 





Citizens of Iceland have recently been 
cautioned to conserve their fishing lines, 
trawl-yarn, and rope to the utmost. Be- 
cause of the scarcity of hemp, fishing 
gear is difficult to replace 





that has not broken off relations 
with the Axis, or even from a coun- 
try that acquires gold from any 
other that maintains them.” 



































chairman and members of which will be 
appointed by him. It will consist of ship- 
owners and owner-masters of coastal 
shipping who are outside occupied terri- 
tory and will advise the Minister at his 
request or on the Council’s own initia- 
tive. 

The announced purposes of the Min- 
isterial decision are to insure continuity 
of management until the end of the req- 
uisitioning period; to institute a body, 
whose members are not Government 
Officials, to advise the Minister in matters 
concerning the Netherlands merchant 
marine in general, and to occupy the po- 
sition held by the Netherlands Ship- 
owners Association prior to the invasion. 

Under the authority of the Shipping 
Decree of 1942 the Government requi- 
sitioned the merchant marine, and the 
Netherlands Shipping and Trading Com- 
mittee, Ltd., was charged with the man- 
agement of the ships, at first under the 
responsibility of the Minister of Trade, 
Industry, and Shipping, and later under 
the Minister of Shipping and Fisheries. 
To preserve administrative continuity, 
the Shipping and Trading Committee is 
to continue in being, although it will 
no longer deal with matters of actual 
management. The Committee will con- 








Pricing Provisions on Sales to Exporters: OPA Makes Change 
Effective This Week 


Maximum pricing provisions on sales to exporters were revised by the 
Office of Price Administration September 13 to permit the resumption of a 
pricing practice where it had been customarily followed prior to price control. 

This change, effective September 18, 1944, will permit sellers to charge 
exporters higher prices than those charged comparable domestic purchasers 
provided that this was their established practice prior to the extension of 
price control to their sales. 

Heretofore, the export regulation has allowed only the addition over prices 
for domestic sales of the cost of extra packing, preparing, or otherwise 
servicing the commodity for shipment abroad or installing or servicing it 
after shipment abroad. These additions still may be made. 

However, sellers under the General Maximum Price Regulation or similar 
“freeze” regulations have been able to continue their base-period practice 
of charging higher prices to exporters than to other buyers. On the other 
hand, sellers whose ceilings were determined by specific dollars-and-cents or 
certain formula regulations were prevented from continuing their previous 
practice. 

Before sellers can resume a former practice of charging exporters higher 
prices than domestic purchasers for a given commodity, specific approval 
must be obtained from OPA’s National Office. Applications for such approval 
should be addressed to the Export-Import Price Branch, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C., and should fully explain the applicant’s 
former practice, his customary differentials between his domestic prices and 
his prices to exporters, and the methods of conducting his export business 
that justify the practice. 

OPA says that approval will be granted applications where, and to the 
extent that, it is satisfactorily shown that the practice was in fact regularly 
established and that it is necessary to enable the seller to pay customary 
commissions pursuant to exclusive agency agreements, to effectuate foreign 
price-maintenance policies, to preserve foreign goodwill for his products, or 
to protect his export sales representatives from competitive practices 
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PAINT—lIts 
Future in Export 


(Continued from p. 11) 


15 percent came from the United States. 
In 1941 this country supplied 93 percent 
of total paint imports amounting to 
$575,000. In 1942 imports fell to $378,000 
and the proportion of American paints 
to 83 percent. Venezuela is reported to 
have only one paint factory of any im- 
portance, and its output is Said to ac- 
count for about 15 percent of domestic 
requirements. 


Imports of Paints, Varnishes, and Lac- 
quers Into the American Republics 


{Value shown in thousands of U. 8. dollars} 





——— 


Value, total imports 


Country 
1937-39 


(average) 1941 1942 


Argentina 1, 603 1, 139 1, 428 
Bolivia 45 83 7 
Brazil 738 1, 067 n. a 
Chile 214 230 n.a 
Colombia 575 632 351 
Costa Rica 111 137 83 
Cuba $25 384 n.a 
Dominican Republic 178 199 199 
Ecuador 10) 57 na 
Guatemala 115 126 n.a 
Haiti SB 92 x0 
Honduras ‘SI 21 25 
Mexico 505 761 na 
Nicaragua 51 91 47 
Panama 171 
Paraguay 22 
Peru 309 313 376 
El Salvador 42 39 n.a 
Uruguay 79 n. a. n.a 
Venezuela 5YI 57h 378 


Total 5, S7S 6, 368 


Value, imports from 
United States Value, 
s 
Country exports 
QT 2% ‘ 
1937-39 1941 1942 
(average 


Argentina 710 491 HK) 
Bolivia v1) 61 6 
Brazil 407 851 343 
Chile 108 204 219 
Colombia 479 592 303 
Costa Rica 281 1 
Cuba 307 3 
Dominican Republic 124 173 
Ecuador 25 ‘4 f 
Guatemala 97 125 1K 
Haiti HY) SS {! 
Honduras 76 21 49 
Mexico 410 
Nicaragua 3S 87 53 
Panama 107 2 356 159 
Paraguay 3 n.a 12 
Peru 146 234 248 
El Salvador 2h 36 | 
Uruguay 23 n.a 95 
Venezuela 537 


Total 3, OSS 5,149 4, 003 





n. a.=not available 
! Estimated. 
‘ Fiscal year, October 1-September 30 
‘ Fiscal year, July 1-June 30 


European Markets 


Belgium was our best European cus- 
tomer and in 1937 imported from the 
United States paint valued at $360,000, 
equivalent to about 23 percent of total 
arrivals. 

In 1937, Norway, Sweden, Portugal, 
and the United Kingdom each derived 
approximately 23 percent of their paint 
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imports from the United States. Other 
European countries were supplied to a 
much smaller degree by the United 
States. 


Approrimate Imports of Paints, Varnishes, 
and Lacquers into Buropean Countries 
in 1937 


{Values in thousands of dollars} 





Share im- 


Value of 
alu ported from 


Country imports 


* ele United 

received States 

Percent 
Belgium 1, 537 23.4 
Czechoslovakia 713 3.6 
Denmark 266 4.1 
France 257 112.0 
Germany 187 8.6 
Greece 127 8.7 
Italy 720 2.6 
Netherlands 827 13.4 
Norway 436 1 23.4 
Poland 74 4.1 
Portugal 354 22.3 
Spain 2 190 18.4 
Sweden 1, 205 23.9 
Switzerland 513 11.7 
United Kingdom 767 22.7 


Others, including Balkan and 
Baltic countries 1, 390 


eas 


Total 9, 563 





Estimated 
Year 1935, 


The Orient Also an Importer 


Far Eastern countries as a group im- 
ported an annual average of $7,160,000 
worth of paint in the period 1937-39. 
India, the largest single market in Asia, 
imported an average of $1,587,000 worth 
annually, with but 5 percent supplied by 
the United States. The United King- 
dom was the dominant supplier to India 
in these years, with Japan and Germany 
each having about 10 percent of the 
market. 

British Malaya, in point of size of im- 
ports, was in the years 1937-39 the second 
largest paint market, representing a 
value of $1,000000. Its paint imports 
were supplied 69 percent by the United 
Kingdom, 9 percent by the United States, 
and 2 percent by Japan. 

The Netherlands Indies in the years 
1937-39 imported an annual average of 
$813,000 worth of paint, of which the 
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SQUEEZE PLAY FROM BOTH SIDES OF THE COUNTER. 
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Netherlands supplied 36 percent, the 
United States 21 percent, the United 
Kingdom 17 percent, Japan 15 percent, 
and Germany 5 percent. 

The Philippine Islands during the 
same pre-war period imported paint at 
an annual average of $764000. The 
United States furnished 78 percent of 
these imports, the United Kingdom 4 
percent, and Germany and Japan 2 per- 
cent each. 

Japan imported in the last 3 years prior 
to the war an annual average of $655,- 
000 worth of paint and lacquer. The lat- 
ter comprised about 90 percent of the 
total, and since it originated in China 
and French Indochina it may be pre- 
sumed to represent raw natural lacquer 
material. Of the remainder of paint 
imports, the United States supplied 60 
percent and the United Kingdom 30 per- 
cent. 


Lessons Learned From the War 


The developments which have taken 
place in paint technology in the United 
States during the past few years have 
further strengthened an industry already 
noted for the variety and quality of its 
products. The necessities of the war 
have intensified research, and the ur- 
gency of demand for specialized finishes 
for the armed forces has resulted in put- 
ting into large-scale production many 
recent laboratory developments which, 
under normal circumstances, might have 
been long delayed. This technical ad- 
vance has placed in the hands of Ameri- 
can paint manufacturers and exporters 
products which are unsurpassed in per- 
formance. Industrial-type finishes of 
high quality, and of relatively high cost, 
will find no market in the low-price fields 
abroad, where cost rather than quality 
is the main selling point. They should, 
however, find ready acceptance in the in- 
dustrialized areas of the world, provided 
agency connections are properly de- 
veloped and no trade barriers are inter- 
pesed. 

The war has taught American paint 
manufacturers much, too, in the formu- 
lation of utility paints. Shortages of 
drying oils and pigments have resulted 
in the development of household paints 
radically different from accepted pre- 
war standards but nonetheless highly 
satisfactory as substitutes. After the 
war, the manufacturer will profit from 
the lessons learned, and he will be more 
adaptable to the varying demands of 
foreign markets, and better able to com- 
pete effectively on a price basis when 
conditions necessitate. 

Current shortages of raw materials 
and containers for paint are, for the most 
part, the result of extraordinary de- 
mands not only from paint manufac- 
turers but also from other sources asso- 
ciated with the successful prosecution 
of the war. Upon the termination of 
hostilities the shortage of raw materials 
will be eased, and sufficient drying oils, 
synthetic resins, pigments, and contain- 
ers will be available for all the require- 
ments of an expanding domestic market, 
with an adequate supply, it is believed, for 
a fuller participation in foreign markets 
than has hitherto been our experience. 
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Chemicals 


PLAN FOR PRODUCTION OF COPPER SULFATE, 
ARGENTINA 


After considerable study of the prob- 
lems caused by insufficient supplies of 
chemical products for agricultural use, 
Argentine Government technicians have 
suggested that domestic production of 
copper sulfate be undertaken, says a for- 
eign trade journal. 

Plans call for the establishment of a 
national industry at Mendoza which 
would use locally available raw mate- 
rials. The project would require a large 
number of producers, since the needed 
quantities could not be manufactured by 
a few concerns. 


BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION OF PYRETHRUM 


Pyrethrum was among the Brazilian 
products entering world trade. which 
showed the greatest increase in produc- 
tion in 1943. War demands have inten- 
sified a trend toward more extensive cul- 
tivation of this plant, and Brazil has 
become the leading Western Hemisphere 
source. 

A factory for manufacturing pyreth- 
rum extracts has been established. 


NEw FACTORIES IN COLOMBIA 


Several new factories in Colombia are 
expected to start operations this year, 
according to the foreign press. They in- 
clude the Compania Nacional de Cloro, 
Bogota, and a plant to produce sodium 
sulfate at Paipa, Boyaca. 


EXPERIMENTS TO IMPROVE FERTILIZERS, 
EIRE 


To produce and improve phosphatic 
fertilizers, Eire’s Emergency Scientific 
Research Bureau has conducted semi- 
technical scale experiments on the heat 
treatment of Clare phosphate rock, both 
alone and with sodium carbonate or lime. 
Consideration was also given to the pro- 
duction of calcium metaphosphate for 
fertilizer purposes. 


IMPORTS OF CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, EL 
SALVADOR 


El Salvador’s imports of fertilizers 
during the first 6 months of 1944 
amounted to 1,683,671 gross kilograms, 
valued at $101,495. Imports of miscel- 
laneous chemical products and indus- 
trial chemical preparations totaled 108,- 
243 kilograms, with a value of $28,901. 


PropuctTs FrRoM DOMESTIC RAW MATERIALS, 
INDIA 


Further investigations have been com- 
pleted in India by the Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research Council on the manu- 
ture of useful products from domestic 
raw materials, states the British press. 
A water-detecting compound, slushing 
varnishes, and rust preventives are 
among those developed. 
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"News by COMMODIT 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN FORTUGAL 


The manufacture of several chemical 
materials for agricultural purposes will 
be undertaken in Portugal as part of a 
program for industrial development, ac- 
cording to a European chemical maga- 
zine. Plans call for the production of 
ammonium sulfate, copper sulfate, and 
artificial fertilizers—all new industries, it 
is stated. 


ITALY’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Information concerning the develop- 
ment of Italy’s chemical industry in the 
important year 1943 is given in the an- 
nual report of the Montecatini group. 

Montecatini’s plant and equipment 
rose in value from 1,370,000 lire to 2,828,- 
300 in 1943, because of the absorption of 
Ammonia e Derivati and Societa Elet- 
trica Adige. Stocks of raw materials and 
finished products increased in value from 
270,800,000 lire to 423,300,000. 

Production of coal, sulfur, and pyrites 
is said to have been on a Satisfactory level 
during the first half of 1943; a marked 
decline occurred later. Output of syn- 
thetic nitrates was well maintained, and 
a slight increase occurred in the produc- 
tion of lime fertilizers. Phosphates 
showed a further decrease. Production 
of insecticides was affected seriously by 
the shortage of copper; many new brands 
containing little or no copper were placed 
on the market. 

Although the production of heavy 
chemicals was intensified during the first 
6 months of 1943, output declined about 
30 percent during the second half of the 
year. Azienda Colori Nazionali ed Affini, 
the dyestuffs subsidiary, showed a sub- 
stantial decline. An increase in both 
output and demand was reported by So- 
cieta Farmaceutici Italia of Settimo Tor- 
inese, which offered a number of new 
products. Production of explosives and 
munitions by Societa Generale Esplosivi 
e Munizioni remained practically normal 
during the first 8 months of the year, it is 











| Machine Harvesting of 
| Roselle Fiber 


Experiments made recently in 
Habana, Cuba, on the feasibility of 
harvesting kenaf or roselle fiber 
with a binder-type harvesting ma- | 
chine proved satisfactory where | 
rows were only 8 inches apart and 
the plants about 110 days old. It 
| was recommended, however, that | 
a few slight changes be effected | 
such as lowering the reel and mak- | 
ing it smaller. 
A harvester can reportedly cut | 
about 1 acre per hour, with an av- 
erage yield of green material of 10 











| 
| 
| tons per acre. 
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stated, but the plant was seriously dam- 
aged later and had to be evacuated. 

Montecatini’s gross profit increaseg 
from 471,800,000 lire in 1942 to 688.509 - 
000 in 1943; the net profit in 1943 was 
216,700,000 compared with 179,200,000 for 
the preceding year. The interruption of 
work in many plants and a large-scale 
decentralization program, as _ wel] as 
higher prices for materials and labor, in- 
creased production costs, the report 
states. 

INDUSTRIAL-ALCOHOL PLANT, SOUTHERN 

RHODESIA 

A commission has been appointed in 
Southern Rhodesia to assist in the estab. 
lishment and management of an ip- 
dustrial-alcohol plant, states a European 
chemical magazine. Efforts will be made 
to utilize various domestic raw materials. 
such as molasses, sweetpotatoes, and 
corn. 

Although £90,000 has been appropri- 
ated by the colony’s parliament for the 
factory, so far only a small amount has 
been expended, partly because of the 
difficulty of obtaining machinery. The 
commission may possibly develop later 
into a public-utility company 


SHORTAGES IN RAW MATERIALS, SPAIN 

The Spanish chemical industry has in 
recent months met with increasing diffi- 
culty in obtaining raw materials custom- 
arily imported from foreign sources. 
Dyestuffs are a continental European 
commodity in which a shortage is indi- 
cated. 

CHEMICAL PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 

Uddeholm’s chemical production de- 
clined only slightly in 1943 from the pre- 
ceding year, according to the Swedish 
concern’s annual report. Output in 1943 
totaled 31,403 metric tons compared with 
32,593 in 1942. The value of sales of 
chemical products increased to 12,220,000 
erowns in 1943 from 11,082,000 in 1942. 

A new building for the company’s 
electrochemical plant was completed. 


NICOTINE INSECTICIDES, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 

The shortage of nicotine insecticides in 
the Union of South Africa has renewed 
interest in the possible domestic produc- 
tion of such preparations, reports a 
European chemical magazine. Efforts 
are also being made to increase imports 
of these materials, which are urgently 
needed by fruit growers. Both nicotine 
and lead arsenate, the latter also used 
extensively, are subject to control. 

BoneE-MEAL SupP.y SuHort, U. K. 

Bone meals generally continue t0 
occupy a tight supply position in the 
United Kingdom, says a British trade 
publication. 

Efforts to salvage domestic raw mate- 
rials more efficiently have not resulted 
in any substantial increase. Conse- 
quently, supplies of finished products 
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available to farmers and other users have With a view to saving Karaganda coal 
peen considerably below requirements. : : one and the railroad facilities employed in 
ghipping difficulties have prevented the New English-Chinese Auto- its transportation, the press urges the 
procurement of larger quantities of ma- ss ellie utilization of fuel that is reported to exist 
terials from South America. motive icuionary in each oblast. 
An English-Chinese automotive CoaL INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Coal Coke Char- dictionary is being prepared, since Because the output per coal miner in 
isly dam- 5 3 it is recognized that transportation Wales is declining it is felt that new in- 
ated, | P d will play an important part in the ducements will be necessary to secure 
increased CcOd 5 eat, an industrial development of post- sufficient manpower to continue needed 
688,500,- war China. Books of technical production. Production in south Wales 
1943 was Fuel (Gases terminology are scarce in China, in 1938 amounted to 1.12 tons per man- 
00,000 for and standard translations of Eng- shift worked, and output per miner at 
uption of FUEL PROBLEM IN CITY OF MEXxIco lish technical motor-car terms are the coal face was 2.95 tons per man-shift, 
TEe-scale ttempt is being made to solve the not now available. while current figures are 1.12 tons and 
Well as | An a ie then ot ae aati b the According to the foreign press, 2.73 tons, respectively. It is estimated 
labor,in- {| fuel _— — peeing ania ' Mees the new dictionary will consist of that there are enough coal reserves in 
€ report Seeeeewon Of & EAS Pipe Spe Trees Poem ‘OXi ° south Wales to employ 150,000 men for 
Rica, the press states. The Bank of Mex- approximately 10,000 phrases and : ‘ ploy , 
ico and a group of technicians who are terms with Chinese equivalents. 600 years. s entiaicl " 
OUTHERN interested hope that the transportation The book is being prepared by a Output of coal in south Wales and 
> ‘ill also be relieved and the United States company. Monmouthshire (England) has been 
; problem soa higher since the invasion of Normandy, 
olnted in eos of fuel reduced. = =ES ; but an acute shortage of coal on the 
he estab- | sur project has not progressed through steam-coal market existed during July 
pean solve je Ad of firewood. In the event that imports upon the requirements of high-priority 
| be made Federal District created by the scarcity cease, a more stringent plan providing _—ysers. Practically all the export ship- 
materials, of electric energy and of inexpensive for drastic cuts in fuel distribution, as ments were made under Government di- 
Oes, and fuel and the deforestation of the area well as rationing of gas, will be adopted. rection to consumers in the Mediterra- 
surrounding the city; and (2) the daily The plan calls for only 300,000 metric = ynean war zones and the British coaling 
appropri- waste of enormous quantities of natural tons of coke to be distributed for general depots abroad. 
it for the gas in the oil fields around Poza Rica. heating purposes, of which 100,000 tons A new coal deposit estimated at 170.- 
lount has | Available data indicate reserves of more are reserved for sections where firewood 000.006 tons hes been disclosed in the-weet 
e of the than 40,000,000,000 cubic meters of nat- is not easily obtainable. About 46,000 Scotland district of Machrihanish. ex- 
ery. The ural gas, and needs of the Federal Dis- tons are reserved for cooking purposes. tending inland and under the Atlantic 
lop later trict are estimated at 500,000 000 cubic The entire 1943 production of peat, Ocean for some distance, the British 
meters annually. Thus, reserves are cal- totaling 1,200,000 metric tons, was con- press reports. Negotiations are in prog- 
3, SPAIN a oe oe eee sumed and there was a market for more, _ ress for opening the new coal field. 
Ty has in mthe i ag with a diameter of a yo wien ars —— : 
? e gas e a Glamever espite an unfavorable turn in the pea 
5 oma oeph - gio gecesi — a market in the ne eo — . recent Constr uction 
bo J e MN - -4 > > ; . . ‘it 
si a cluding installation of compressors and not reduce their output. No loans will China is considering the construction 
sah purifying plants. One of the principal be granted by the Government for new of dams and power plants on both the 
handicaps at present is the lack of stee! plants, and more stringent terms are Ta Tu Ho and the Ma Pien Ho, which 
VEDEN pipe. — : imposed on loans to existing plants. would necessitate the building of a tunnel 
ction de- SWEDEN'S FUEL SITUATION The request for a guaranteed market has between the two rivers. 
n the pre- Since 1940 Sweden has depended upon been refused, but the Fuel Commission HOUSING SHORTAGE IN FRENCH Morocco 
» Swedish Germany for coal and coke. However, will condition the distribution of coke Since building activity in French Mo- 
ut in 1943 because of the uncertainty of European and coal to industries, Government, and rocco is practically at a standstill because 
ared with conditions, Sweden has two alternative municipal institutions on the purchase of lack of materials and skilled labor, and 
' sales of plans with regard to fuel distribution. of certain specified quantities of peat, a transportation difficulties, little can be 
12,220,000 One plan is based on the assumption measure which is considered sufficient to done to relieve the critical housing short- 
in 1942. that there will be no interruption to coal guarantee a market for all the peat pro- age. Prior to the war the overabundance 
‘ompany’s and coke imports, and the other stems duced. of dwelling units was quickly taken by 
pleted. from the theory that imports will cease. Production of Swedish charcoal ex- refugees and military personnel. Post- 
or Gout The 1943 trade agreement fixed coal ceeds the demand, the record output of war building trends cannot be determined 
and coke imports at 5,000,000 metric 5,000 000 cubic meters having been because of the impermanency of the pop- 
ae tons, of which 4,700,000 tons actually reached in 1943. Consumption is about ulation. 
cticides in were delivered. In the 1944 trade agree- equal between industries and producer- 
s renewed ment the quota was reduced to 4,000,090 gas apparatuses. The fact that charcoal PosT-WaR NEED FOR HOUSES (SCOTLAND), 
ic produc- metric tons, deliveries to be made at the is suitable for heating purposes and costs U.K. 
reports a rate of 400,000 tons a month for the first no more than wood is not generally Approximately 100,000 new houses will 
Efforts 9 months and 400,000 tons during the known. be needed in Glasgow, Scotland, after 
e imports last quarter of the year. The quota was On the whole, therefore, it is felt that the war, according to the foreign press. 
| er met for the first 5 months. The only Sweden's domestic fuels can to a large a" 
1m variety of coal that Germany has noi extent replace imported coal and coke El l 
= used been able to deliver to Sweden in suffi- if this becomes necessary. ectrica 
trol. cient quantities is Westphalian gas coal, . . ; > d 
U.K. shortages of which caused the shuttin; re a si a Machinery all 
atinue to down of Sweden’s largest window-glas . pipes a 
yn in the factory in the spring of 1944. Fuel requirements of industries in the 


tish trade 


It is believed that coal stocks are con- 


Kazakh S. S. R., Soviet Russia, in 1944 


Equipment 


siderable. At the end of 1943 the iron will total 4,041,200 tons, according to the 
‘aw mate- and steel industry reportedly had several Soviet press. These industries, with the PLANS FOR ee POWER PLANT, 
t resulted months’ supply on hand, and the storage exception of those located in Karaganda ; ’ ‘ 
Conse- space of railroads was filled to capacity. Oblast, use fuel hauled from other re- Plans to build a hydroelectric power 
products The plan now being followed in publics. Fuel used in 10 of the 16 oblasts plant on the Rio Dos Pancas near Cola- 





Sweden calls for reduced distribution of 


is hauled more than 2,000 kilometers. 


tina, Brazil, have been accepted by the 
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Federal Interventor of Espirito Santo. 
This plant will adequately meet the elec- 
tricity demand of Colatina during the 
greater part of the year and is expected 
to generate enough power during the 
dry season to fill lighting requirements 
and supply current to industries from 8 
to 10 hours daily. Turbines with a total 
generating capacity of 250 horsepower 
will be installed immediately, and al- 
lowances will be made for eventual in- 
stallation of turbines to increase capacity 
to 1,000 horsepower. It is estimated that 
the fully developed project will cost be- 
tween 4,800,000 and 5,200,000 cruzeiros. 


OUTPUT OF ELECTRICITY, CANADA 


Central Electric Stations in Canada 
produced 3,325,525,000 kilowatt-hours 
during June 1944, a slight decline as com- 
pared with 3,355,032,000 kilowatt-hours 
for June 1943. Of the June 1944 total, 
3,250,170,000 kilowatt-hours were hy- 
draulic and 75,355,000 kilowatt-hours 
thermal power, states an official Domin- 
ion publication. 


CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY, PANAMA 


Electricity used in Panama City and 
Colon, Panama, during the first half of 
1944 surpassed by 9.1 percent the high 
level of the first half of 1943. From 
January through June 1944, a total of 
20,675,300 kilowatt-hours was used in 
these two cities. 


Feedstufts 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Alfalfa-hay production in Canada has 
increased in each of the past 3 years, 
totaling 3,900,000 tons in 1943 compared 
with an average of 2,200,000 tons during 
1936-40. Ontario formerly produced 
about 75 percent of the alfalfa hay, but 
the more rapid expansion in western 
Canada has reduced Ontario’s propor- 
tion to slightly more than 50 percent. 

Alfalfa is extensively grown through- 
out Ontario except in the more northern 
counties. Almost three-fourths of the 
alfalfa hay consists of first cutting. Ac- 
cordingly, the 2,600,000 tons of first- 
cutting alfalfa in all Canada ‘including 
1,400,000 tons in Ontario) this year sug- 
gests a total crop of about 3,700,000 tons, 
the same as in 1942. 








U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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The production of ordinary hay and 
clover was exceptionally high in each of 
the past 2 years, reaching 17,200,000 tons 
last year compared with an average of 
13,600,000 tons in 1936-40. Ontario and 
Quebec each produce about one-third of 
the total. 

Fodder corn supplements hay produc- 
tion to the extent of slightly more than 
4,000,000 tons, of which Ontario accounts 
for three-fourths and Quebec for most of 
the remainder. Grain hay in Alberta 
amounts to approximately 1,000,000 tons. 

Hay and fodder production in 1943 
totaled approximately 26,700,000 tons, 
which was the largest production re- 
ported since 1927. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


PRODUCTION OF FOODSTUFFS, BRAZIL 


The production of foodstuffs, which is 
Brazil’s leading industry, increased in 
value from $344,880,000 in 1938 to $500,- 
000,000 in 1943, with 8,860,000 workers in 
the latter year, the foreign press says. 


Coffee and Cocoa 


PROCEDURE FOR ALLOCATING COFFEE QUOTA 
BRAZIL 


The procedure for allocating among 
individual ports and export firms the 10,- 
240,000-bag quota assigned to Brazil for 
the fifth year under the Inter-American 
Coffee Agreement was made public in 
Brazil on August 11, 1944, by the Na- 
tional Coffee Department in the form of 
the Department’s resolution No. 507. 

Profiting by the experience gained in 
controlling the movement of coffees to 
the United States market during the 4 
preceding quota years, the National Cof- 
fee Department has incorporated several 
new features in this year’s procedure, 
which should be helpful in utilizing the 
national quota to best advantage. In 
particular, article 4 provides incentive 
for orderly movement of Santos coffees 
throughout the quota year by the threat 
of withdrawing allotments from firms 
slow in registering export sales. 

Articles 7 and 8 cover the interests of 
new firms desiring to export from Santos, 
also established firms making sales in 
excess of expectations. The quota needs 
of these firms will be met from a so- 
called common quota, starting with 300,- 
000 bags, and built up further by allot- 
ments recovered from firms to which 
they were originally assigned but which 
did not use them in full. 

Article 1 allocates the national quota 
among ports on the basis agreed upon in 
a recent interstate convention, as fol- 
lows: Santos, 7,450,000 bags; Rio de 
Janeiro, 1,550,000: Victoria, 600,000; 
Parangua, 340,000; Angra dos Reis, 200,- 
000: Bahia, 50,000; and Recife, 50,000 
bags. 

Cocoa SITUATION IN BRAZIL 


The Cocoa Institute of Brazil recently 
estimated the total 1944-45 cocoa crop at 
2,000,000 bags of 60 kilograms each, 
which is a decrease of 300,000 bags from 
the previous estimate 
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Arrivals of cocoa at the port of Bahia 
Brazil, during July 1944 amounted tg 
90,189 bags of 60 kilograms each, as com. 
pared with 87,043 bags in July 1943 

Stocks of cocoa at the end of July 1944 
totaled 75,522 bags, as against 249 96) 
bags on July 31, 1943. 


ECUADORAN COFFEE Crop 


The Ecuadoran 1944 coffee crop is ex. 
pected to be normal at least, and it is 
possible that the harvest and exports 
will exceed those of 1943. 

By the middle of July a fair quantity 
of coffee had been harvested and de- 
livered to the principal coffee ports of 
the country, Guayaquil and Manta. De- 
liveries during July amounted to 3,609 
quintals of 101.4 pounds each, as com. 
pared with 50 quintals in June 1944. 

Exports of coffee during July 1944 
totaled 13,293 bags of 60 kilograms each, 
as compared with 9,642 bags in the cor- 
responding month of 1943, according to 
an unofficial source. 


Dairy Products 
ARGENTINE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Argentine stocks, production, and ex. 
ports of butter, cheese, milk powder, and 
condensed milk for the second quarter of 
1944 were as follows: 
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OUTPUT OF CUBAN DaIRY INDUSTRY 


Milk production in Cuba during Au- 
gust 1944 was approaching the seasonal 
peak which normally occurs in Septem- 
ber and October. The level of produc- 
tion, however, continued to be 5 or 10 
percent below that of last year. Output 
is on a downward trend because of 
drought, diversion of labor to other en- 
terprises, and disputes over prices. 

The advance in beef-cattle prices dis- 
courages the keeping of cows for milking, 
while the demand for milk and other 
dairy products is the greatest on record. 

The seasonally large milk production 
is sufficient for current consumption and 
manufacture, but there is no surplus for 
stock accumulation, and severe short- 
ages are in prospect for early 1945 when 
output will be seasonally low 

Late in August, the rate of manufac- 
ture indicated a total production during 
the month of 90,000 cases of condensed 
and evaporated milk, all of which was 
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moving promptly into consumption. 
production in September and October 
may be between 100,000 and 110,000 cases 
per month, and 40,000 cases may ac- 
cumulate this season in stocks. This 
would be far less than the 135,000 cases 
calculated as necessary to avoid a dry- 
season shortage. 

Dried-powdered milk continued to be 
manufactured in small quantities, the 
August output probably not exceeding 
50,000 pounds. 

Butter supplies were approaching a 
normal level in August for the first time 
this year. The output was expected to 
reach 400,000 pounds and was being con- 
sumed rapidly, leaving no important 
stocks. 

Production of cheese was more ade- 
quate than of other dairy products. As 
there are a number of small rural pro- 
ducers, it is difficult to estimate produc- 
tion, but it is believed that August pro- 
duction of commercial-grade cheese 
totaled 500,000 pounds. Some of this is 
processed cheese, made partially from 
the native white cheese produced on 
farms for sale to the cheese plants. The 
quality of Cuban cheese is relatively in- 
ferior, as all stocks are marketed with 
minimum aging to take advantage of the 
large demand and high prices. 


Grain and Products 


RIcE PRODUCTION, URUGUAY 


Rice production in Uruguay in 1944 is 
estimated at 16,984 metric tons, a gain of 
9 percent compared with 15,499 tons in 
1943. 


Post-War MARKET FOR WHEAT IN MEXICO 


It is believed that Mexico will furnish 
a desirable market for United States 
wheat in the post-war period. The 
growth of population, increase in urban 
inhabitants, and a change in dietary 
habits, including the substitution of 
wheat for corn, indicate that wheat con- 
sumption will continue to increase. 

Mexico produces about half, or 400,000 
tons, of its wheat requirements. The 
remainder is imported. This situation 
will probably change after the war; trom 
60 to 70 percent of the total needs may 
be produced if conditions are favorable. 

For the most part, soft wheats are 
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grown in Mexico, possibly 80 percent be- 
ing soft types and 20 percent hard bread 
types. No durum wheat is grown or 
used. 

The following table shows the quantity 
of wheat consumption in Mexico since 
1938-39: 





Year Metric tons Year Metrictons 
1938-39 416, 140 1941-42 545, 618 
1939-40 419, 847 1942-43 594, 396 
1940-41 471, 447 1943-44 700, 000 





Wheat is used almost entirely for hu- 
man consumption in Mexico in the form 
of flour, bakery goods, and cereals. Only 
insignificant quantities are for animal 
feed and industrial uses. 

Mexico’s purchases of wheat over the 
past several years have consisted mostly 
of hard wheats such as No. 2 hard win- 
ter and No. 3 northern. These are 
needed to mix with the soft wheats in 
order to have reasonably good flour for 
bread making. 


Poultry and Products 


INCOME FROM SALES OF POULTRY AND EcGs, 
MANITOBA, CANADA 


Sales income to Manitoba (Canada) 
farmers from poultry and eggs amounted 
to $12,564,000 (Canadian currency) in 
1943, an increase of about 28 percent 
compared with the preceding year’s 
income of $9,814,000, according to the 
foreign press. In 1943 marketings of 
poultry brought $5,686,000 and eggs 
$6,878,000, as against $4,534,000 and 
$5,280,000, respectively, in 1942. 


Sugars and Products 
CANADIAN HONEY PRODUCTION 


Although the Prairie Provinces have 
52.1 percent of all the beekeepers in 
Canada, they have only 32.1. percent of 
the total number of bee colonies, and 
produce only 34.6 percent of the Cana- 
dian honey, according to recently re- 
leased figures on 1943 honey production. 

The following table shows that bee- 
keepers, colonies, and production of 
honey increased in 1943, compared with 
the preceding year: 








Beekeepers Colonies Total production 
Re os 
1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 
1,000 1,000 
Number | Number | Number | Number | pounds pounds 
Prairie Province 11, 830 17, S50 110, 820 144,460 | 10, 589.1 13, 667.6 
All Canada Qs, 430) 34. 200 427.050 449,650 | 28, 048.7 39, 492. 1 
Continued expansion in the number of tons, and production for the first 7 


beekeepers and colonies is indicated for 
this year, with the colony increase esti- 
mated at 5 percent in Manitoba, 15 per- 
cent in Saskatchewan, and 30 percent 
in Alberta. 


SuGcar OuTPUT, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS, 
PERU 


Peru’s sugar output in July 1944 is 
unofficially estimated at 33,000 short 


months of 1944 at 176,000 tons. 

During June 1944 domestic sugar con- 
sumption amounted to 9,637 tons com- 
pared with 11,717 tons in the correspond- 
ing month of 1943, according to the 
National Agrarian Society. Sugar con- 
sumption in the first 6 months of 1944 
totaled 71,002 tons, as against 67,863 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1943, and 
65,042 tons in the January-June period 
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Ceiling Prices on Hemlock 
Pulpwood From Three 
Canadian Provinces 


Ceiling prices at which hemlock 
pulpwood produced in Quebec, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia may 
be sold in the United States were 
announced by the Office of Price 
Administration September 9. 

The ceilings, effective September 
8, 1944, will be the Canadian do- 
mestic maximum prices for this 
species of pulpwood, plus 75 cents 
per cord (Canadian money) for 
rough pulpwood, and plus $1 per 
cord (Canadian money) when the 
pulpwood is sold peeled. 

These are the same ceilings ap- 
plicable to spruce and jack-pine 
pulpwood. For poplar pulpwood 
the addition permitted is a flat 50 
cents, whether the pulpwood is 
rough or peeled. Commissions are 
also allowed on sales made through 
dealers and brokers. 

When ceilings were first estab- 
lished in the United States on May 
1, 1944, on pulpwood imported from 
these three Canadian Provinces, a 
straight 50 cents could be added to 
the Canadian domestic maximum 
prices on all the species of pulp- 
wood imported. 

On August 16, 1944, OPA revised 
the additions that could be made 
over Canadian ceilings, and, in 
specifying the additions for each 
grade, did not include hemlock. 
The omission is corrected by the 
new action. 























of 1942. It is reported that, as a result 
of higher consumption trends, the Com- 
mittee of Sugar Producers has volun- 
tarily agreed to raise quotas for domestic 
consumption for this year from 121,253 
to 132,276 tons. 

While apparent sugar stocks as of Au- 
gust 1, 1944, amounted to about 11,000 
short tons, previous commitments indi- 
cate no unsold stocks will be available 
for several months. 


Vegetables and Products 


VEGETABLE SEEDS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Since the start of World War II, vege- 
table-seed production in the Union of 
South Africa has increased to a marked 
degree. Only about 16 tons of vegetable 
seeds will be imported this year, com- 
pared with 600 to 800 tons, valued at 
about £1,000,000 in 1939. The Union is 
also supplying neighboring territories 
with vegetable seeds. 


Iron and Steel 


IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, CHINA 


The Japanese control 46 percent of 
China’s total iron deposits of 322,000,000 
tons, according to the foreign press. 
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Hide Situation Has Many International-Trade Aspects 


Unless imports of hides increase and unless there is a large cutback in 
military orders, civilians cannot justifisbly hope for an early end to the shoe 
rationing, War Production Board officials have informed the newly organ- 
ized Tanning Industry Advisory Committee, WPB reported several days ago. 

The committee was formed to study methods that will enable the tanning 
industry to fill both military and civilian orders and at the same time meet 
the demand for exports to liberated areas overseas. 

WPB officials reported that the domestic kill of cows and calves is large, 
but that nonetheless the shortage of hides continues in consequence of de- 
creased imports and the heavy military and civilian consumption. 
added, however, that the domestic supply of sheepskin is improving. 

There is a special scarcity of goatskins and India-tanned skins, it was 
Since South America and other countries are using larger quan- 
tities of hides and skins for their own needs, they are shipping less to the 


Members unanimously expressed a fear of the possibility of suffering 
| post-war inflationary effects unless some world-wide form of cooperation in 
a fair distribution of hides and skins is developed by the tanning industry of 


The question of internal government controls over the tanning industry 
Industry members agreed that some internal controls must 
be retained after Germany is defeated unless more hides and skins are avail- 


Members of the Tanning Industry 
branches of the leather-tanning industry. 
tanners of cabrettas, calf, cowhide, leather, sheepskin, leather sole and 


belting, specialty leather, cattle-hide upper leather, kip side, East India skin, 


They 





Advisory Committee represent all | 
Included in the membership are 


























Chahar has the largest deposit, esti- 
mated at 91,645,000 tons. The impor- 
tant mines are at Yentungshan and 
Pongchiapao in Hopei, Cholu in Chahar, 
Taiyuan in Shansi, and Chinlingchen ia 
Shantung. 

For some time the Japanese have 
shipped almost all the iron ore back to 
Japan. They have, however, established 
iron and steel works near the mines 
in order to make use of the abundant 
lime and limestone deposits. The three 
iron works operating on a full scale are 
the Shihchinshan, the Taiyuan, and the 
newly established North China Iron 
Works which has a capital of $100,000,- 
000. A number of furnaces have also 
been set up in areas near Peiping and 
Tientsin. 

The 5-year plan for development of 
the iron and steel industry calls for an 
increase in the output of iron ore to 
2.150.000 tons at the end of the fifth 
year, and pig iron, 1,000,000 tons. A pro- 
duction of 500,000 tons of steel is ex- 
pected from the new North China Iron 
Works and the Taiyuan Iron Works 
alone. 

NICARAGUAN IMPORTS 


Imports of iron and steel products into 
Nicaragua during the second quarter of 
1944 were valued at $172,369 as com- 
pared with $145,888 during the first 3 
months of the year. 


IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, TURKEY 


As soon as war developments make it 
possible, the iron and steel industry of 
Turkey will greatly expand, according to 
a recent item in the foreign press. At 
present it consists of two blast furnaces, 
a steel mill with two blast furnaces for 
steel production, a pipe installation, and 
a rolling mill. Output consists of bar 
iron and such byproducts as coke, creo- 


sote, sulphate of ammonia, benzo], naph- 
thalin, and asphalt tar. The rolling mill 
is now rolling steel sections of numerous 
S1ZeS. 

The industry was established by the 
Sumer Bank, Istanbul. A London com- 
pany built and equipped four blast fur- 
naces but only two were completed, be- 
cause of the war. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Hides and Skins 
ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Argentine exports of hides and skins 
during the first 4 months of 1944 on the 
whole were approximately 14 percent 
above those during the corresponding 
months of 1943, although certain items, 
notably dried cattle hides, salted horse 
hides, and goatskins, showed decreases 
in 1944. Full particulars on these ex- 
ports, with comparative data for 1943 in 
parentheses, are as follows: Salted cat- 
tle hides, 36,096 tons (33,958) ; dried cat- 
tle hides, 1,486 tons (2,535); sheepskins, 
salted or dried, 1,610 tons (54); pickled 
lambskins, 3,018 tons (828); salted horse 
hides, 858 tons (2,554); dried horse hides, 
554 tons (85); goatskins, 459 tons (536); 
kidskins, 85 tons (2); salted pigskins, 20 
tons (5). 

Exports of leather during the 4-month 
period January to April 1944 totaled 
7,298 tons compared with 4,661 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1943. 


LEATHER PRODUCTION, BOLIVAR, COLOMBIA 


The Department of Bolivar is the most 
important cattle-raising district in Co- 
lombia but only asmall percentage of the 
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hides produced there each year enter in- 
to the regular hide market. Many are 
used on the ranches where the cattle are 
slaughtered for chair bottoms and backs 
lassos, and various other leather prod- 
ucts. Those hides which are sent to the 
small village tanners (usually using only 
two or three hides daily) are converteq 
into leather by simple methods and are 
used for making sandals, saddles, and 
bridles and other harness. 

There are only two tanneries of any 
size in the Department of Bolivar. One 
located at Cispata, cures about 600 hides 
daily for sale to shoe factories in Barran- 
quilla, Medellin, and Bogota; the other, 
located at Cartagena, processes only 
about 17 hides daily and all of these are 
used by the three shoe factories in the 
same city. 


Tanning Materials 
ARGENTINE EXPorTS 


Argentine exports of quebracho extract 
totaled 11,666 metric tons during July, 
bringing the total to 81,925 tons for the 
first 7 months of 1944. Domestic tanners 
consumed a total of 13,256 metric tons 
of quebracho extract during the same 
period. 

There have been no exports of que- 
bracho logs so far this year and no ship- 
ments of urunday extract since March 


Lumber and 
Products 


LUMBER RESOURCES, BOLIVIA 


Little production of milled or rough 
products is done by Bolivian sawmills, 
almost all of this material being im- 
ported. Lumber of all kinds is in short 
supply at this time. Douglas fir nor- 
mally has been imported for practically 
all types of construction, the United 
States and Canada being the principal 
uppliers 

More than 100 varieties of trees are re- 
ported to occur in the southern and 
tropical regions of the country where 
there are extensive forests. The more 
abundant hardwoods include almen- 
drillo, maria, urupi, laurel, munni, ta- 
rara, palula, tejeque, dedete, urneillo, 
covetillo, Isiri, soe, verdolago, mileymi, 
cotoye, pisinyaya, mahogany, and pa- 
chuga (palm trees). Some of the pre- 
dominant softwoods are ochon, corocho, 
sangretoro, coquina, and piroquina. The 
forest districts have practically no saw- 
mills, however, and there has been little 
exploitation of the forests, principally be- 
cause of their inaccessibility 


SHINGLE EXPORTS FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


Exports of red-cedar shingles to the 
United States from British Columbia, 
Canada, during July showed a consider- 
able decrease from the preceding month 
and were also substantially smaller than 
in July 1943. 

Stocks of cedar logs increased during 
June and July, but some of the larger 
mills have not been operating on a full 
schedule because of repairs and vaca- 
tions. 
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LUMBER INDUSTRY, VALDIVIA, CHILE 


The lumber industry in the Valdivia 
district of Chile has been faced with 
serious difficulties because of the gaso- 
line shortage. Many of the trucks used 
in lumbering have been unable to oper- 
ate, making it impossible for lumber pro- 
ducers to fulfill contracts. The industry 
is of great importance in southern Chile 
and even a partial closing down is felt by 
the entire region. 

Additional difficulties have been caused 
by forest fires, which destroyed many 
reserves, and by the shortage of railway 
rolling stock. Large quantities of lum- 
ber are awaiting shipment in railroad 
yards and little improvement of the sit- 
uation is expected soon. 


FoREST-CONSERVATION EFFORTS, CyPRUS 


Because of the serious threat to the 
forests of Cyprus, due to heavy overcut- 
ting for fuel purposes, efforts are being 
made to change the island to an oil- 
purning instead of a wood-burning terri- 
tory, according to the British press. 
Many commercial installations have al- 
ready been converted, it is said. 

Consumption of wood fuel is estimated 
at more than 100,000 tons annually, with 
an additional 70,000 tons used for mak- 
ing charcoal. 


USE OF Woop FOR FUEL, FINLAND 


Domestic wood has largely replaced 
Finland’s pre-war imports of coal and 
coke, which amounted to between 1,500,- 
000 and 2,000,000 tons annually, plus 
200.000 tons of liquid fuel, says a foreign 
lumber journal. Charcoal and wood 
chips are being used instead of motor 
fuel. 


JOINERY FACTORY UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 
SWEDEN 


Ljusne-Woxna A/B, Sweden, are 
erecting a large joinery factory, together 
with a planing mill and drying kiln, ac- 
cording to a European lumber journal. 
The plant is scheduled to be completed 
by the end of 1944 and is expected to 
produce prefabricated houses in addition 
to joinery work. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


FisH-LIVER SALES, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


Sales of fish liver and viscera in Brit- 
ish Columbia, Canada, in 1943 amounted 
to approximately 6,600,000 pounds and, 
with the oil produced from them, were 
worth $2,807,000 ‘Canadian currency), 
states the Canadian press. Ten years 
ago total sales were 280,000 pounds, val- 
ued at less than $56,000. 

This tremendous expansion has been 
due to the increased knowledge of the 
vitamin content of fish livers. In 1943, 
liver oils produced in British Columbia 
totaled at least 4,000,000 pounds with a 
market value of more than $2,700,000. 

In 1933, the livers of only four fish, 
halibut, ling cod, black cod, and red cod, 
were marketed in British Columbia. In 
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1943, there were added to the list livers 
from dogfish, gray cod, soup-fin sharks, 
mud sharks, ratfish, skates, salmon, and 
a few bass. During this same year, the 
catches consisted predominantly of dog- 
fish, which had formerly been regarded 
as worthless, and more than 5,100,000 
pounds of dogfish livers were sold at a 
total value of about $1,345,000. The oil 
produced from them was sold for almost 
$2,030,000. Other principal suppliers of 
livers were mud sharks, halibut, and ling 
cod. 


INFLUENZA VACCINE PRODUCED IN DENMARK 


A vaccine for influenza, produced by a 
Danish scientist, is reported to be highly 
effective, states the foreign press. All 
policemen and nurses in Denmark are 
required to be inoculated with this serum. 


AGAR PRODUCTION, SOUTH AFRICA 


Agar is being produced from local sea- 
weed by a firm in Capetown, Union of 
South Africa, according to a British trade 
journal. The rare seaweed, Gracilaria 
confervoides, from which the agar is ob- 
tained, grows on sand banks in shallow 
water at Langebaan, about 40 miles 
from Capetown, and at Hout Bay in the 
Cape Peninsula. Limited supplies are 
now being obtained from both places. 
Manufacture of agar is reported to be 
progressing well, but many problems 
concerning machinery are still to be 
solved. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


COLOMBIAN COMPANY BEING ORGANIZED 


It has recently been announced that 
a company is being organized in Colom- 
bia which will engage in motion-picture 
production. Functioning under the 
name of Cicolsa (Cinematograficas Co- 
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lombia S. A.), the company will repre- 
sent a capital investment of not more 
than 500,000 pesos, of which about 150,- 
000 pesos has been subscribed. A board 
of directors has already been appointed. 


NUMBER OF SHOWINGS IN MANAGUA, 
NICARAGUA 


The 10 motion-picture theaters of 
Managua, Nicaragua, held 1,394 showings 
during the first 5 months of 1944. First- 
class tickets sold during the period 
totaled 353,142; second-class numbered 
935,659. The total value of tickets sold 
was 487,560 cordobas (approximately 
$97,512). 


Naval Stores and 
Resins 


TURPENTINE CONSUMPTION, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s imports of turpentine have 
come principally from the United States, 
although small quantities have also been 
received from Portugal. Because of the 
oifference in cost, turpentine substitute 
made from a petroleum base mixed with 
a small percentage of gum spirits of tur- 
pentine are frequently sold in the Bra- 
zilian market. In addition to the paint 
and varnish industry, manufacturers of 
floor and shoe polishes are important 
consumers of turpentine or turpentine 
substitutes. 

Brazil uses ‘substantial quantities of 
resin, particularly in the soap industry. 
The United States has been the leading 
supplier. 


TURPENTINE IMPORTS INTO NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s 1943 imports of mineral 
turpentine (petroleum spirits) increased 
substantially in both volume and value. 
They amounted to 665,373 imperial gal- 
lons, with a value of £NZ54,615, whereas 
the 1942 figures were 410,520 gallons and 
£NZ18,099. 
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Brazil’s National Steel Plant Is Making Progress 


In June 1944 authorization was given for an increase in capital of the Cia. 
Siderurgica Nacional (National Steel Plant) of Brazil to 1,000,000,000 
cruzeiros, and flotation of the increased stock issue began August 1. New 
possibilities of expansion for this company are reportedly assured by the 
incorporation in its properties of several coal mines of Santa Catarina and 


The company is reported to have begun construction of a mill to distill 
approximately 15,000,000 liters of coal tar, a foundry for ingot-molds equipped 
also with furnaces to cast steel, a foundry for nonferrous products for repair- 
ing purposes, and a large forging unit for railroad-car wheels, axles, and 


Also, the company is reportedly about to complete the erection of a coal- 
treating plant in the municipality of Tubarao, Santa Catarina, with a ca- 
pacity of 400 tons per hour, and at the same time is constructing a 
thermo-electrical plant which will produce 7,700 to 10,000 kilowatts, burning 


A decree-law was signed on August 5 by the President of Brazil, reserving 
Santa Catarina metallurgical coal for exclusive use of the National Steel 
Plant, this being the only coking coal in Brazil available in important 


{Readers are referred to the illustrated feature article on Brazil’s National Steel 
Plant, published by ForrIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY November 27, 1943, under the title 
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Imports of vegetable turpentine in 1943 
amounted to 59,440 gallons, with a value 
of £NZ18,024, compared with 56,811 gal- 
lons in 1942, valued at £NZ17,695. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


GOLD AND SILVER EXPORTS FROM NICARAGUA 


During the second quarter of 1944 
mining activity in Nicaragua was re- 
ported to be 8 percent below the first 
quarter and 7 percent below the second 
quarter of 1943. 

Gold and silver headed the list of ex- 
ports from a value standpoint, totaling 
$1,944.612. Gold exports amounted to 
52,812.10 troy ounces and silver exports 
to 64,273.42 troy ounces. During the first 
6 months of the yeay exports of gold and 
silver were valued at a fraction over $4,- 
000,000, approximately the same as for 
the corresponding period in the preced- 
ing year. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, NICARAGUA 


During the first 6 months of 1944 there 
were 6,448 sacks of cement produced in 
Nicaragua as compared with approxi- 
mately 2,000 during the entire year 1943. 


KAOLIN DEPOSIT DISCOVERED IN 
TANGANYIKA 


The Tanganyika Department of Mines 
reports the discovery of a large deposit 
of kaolin (china clay) on the railway 
line close to Dar-es-Salaam, according 
to a British publication. This is said to 
be the only recorded kaolin deposit of 
considerable size and favorable location 
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in the whole of Africa, and the quality 
of the mineral is now being investigated 
as of possible post-war importance for 
export. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


ESTIMATED FLAXSEED PRODUCTION, PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES, CANADA 


It has been estimated that production 
of flaxseed in the Prairie Provinces of 
Canada from the 1944 crop will be nearly 
12,000,000 bushels. Saskatchewan is ex- 
pected to account for 8,500,000 bushels. 


CocoA-BUTTER PRODUCTION TO BE DISCON- 
TINUED IN THE GOLD COAST 


The manufacture of cocoa butter from 
surplus cocoa beans, which was adopted 
in the Gold Coast as an emergency meas- 
ure, soon will be discontinued. Improved 
shipping conditions will allow for the ex- 
portation of all the beans, the British 
press reported late in July. Twenty 
manufacturers, including ten Africans, 
participated in the plan and produced 
1,350 tons of cocoa butter in 9 months. 
The West African Produce Control 
Board purchased the cocoa beans and 
gave them free of charge to the manu- 
facturers. 


MONILLO-SEED PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


Monillo-seed oil is reportedly used in 
Mexico in the manufacture of soap, and 
also in cosmetics, pomades, and delous- 
ing preparations. This seed is said to 
grow in Mexico in the States of Duran- 
go, Sinaloa, and Zacatecas, and is grown 
in commercial amounts in Tamaulipas 
and Nuevo Leon. Estimates of real or 
potential production vary from 300 to 
4,000 or more tons annually. 

The collecting season varies with the 
locality, but in general lasts from August 
to October. The problem of pressing 
seeds, however, is a difficult one. Own- 
ers of crushers are said to be reluctant 
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to adjust their machines to press MOonillo 
unless they are assured of substantia] 
quantities of seed . 


PARAGUAYAN REFINING MILLS PLAN T9 
EXPAND 


Expansion in two of Paraguay’s three 
oilseed-crushing and refining mills is re. 
ported to be under consideration. One 
which is working at present at 60 percent 
of its total capacity, is planning a 29. 
percent increase in capacity in the ex. 
pectation that domestic cotton and pea- 
nut crops will be greatly increased with- 
in the next 2 years and will provide suff. 
cient seed to permit the company to in. 
crease its production by 100 percent. 
This company believes that oil can be 
produced from domestic seeds in quan- 
tities sufficient to meet home needs and 
provide a surplus for export. 

The other mill planning expansion is 
operating currently at 100 percent ca- 
pacity. So far, this company has not 
carried on negotiations for purchase of 
new equipment. 


Paints and 
Varnishes 


SYNTHETIC-RESIN CONSUMPTION BY 
ECUADORAN FIRM 


Condor Industria Quimica, Quito, 
Ecuador, manufacturer of paints and 
lacquers, is at present the country’s only 
regular consumer of synthetic resins. 

Alkyd resins are used by Condor for 
making coatings resistant to heat-and 
weather, principally for automobiles and 
military vehicles, They are also em- 
ployed in the production of paints for 
boats and sanitary articles and for anti- 
corrosive purposes Annual consump- 
tion has averaged about 1,500 pounds 
during the past few years. The United 
States has been the principal supplier. 


LINSEED-OIL PAINTS STILL IN SHORT 
Supp.y, U. K. 


Although linseed oil over and above 
the requirements of the armed services, 
is “free” in the United Kingdom, it is 
not likely that any appreciably larger 
quantities of linseed-oil paints will be 
available immediately, says a British 
trade publication. Although such paints 
are no longer restricted because of the 
linseed-oil and white-spirit content, cer- 
tain pigments are in relatively short sup- 
ply and paints containing them may still 
have to be restricted to war purposes, it 
is stated. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


ACTIVITIES IN BOLIVIA 


Petroleum production in Bolivia for 
the first 6 months of this year was ex- 
pected to be 30 percent more than in 
the corresponding period of 1943, ac- 
cording to an item in the Bolivian press 
in August. New wells have been drilled 
in the vicinities of Camiri and Sanan- 
dito, and explorations are being made in 
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the Bermejo zone. With the reorgani- 
gation of the Bolivian State oil fields, 
total production for 1944 probably will 
greatly exceed that of 1943. 


PRODUCTION, ALBERTA, CANADA 


Crude-oil and natural-gas production 
in Alberta, Canada, for the month of 
June 1944 amounted to 700,045 barrels 
compared with 793,022 barrels in the 
corresponding month in 1943. 

Total output of crude oil and natural 
gasoline for the first half of the calen- 
dar year amounted to 4,387,113 barrels 
compared with 4,867,491 barrels produced 
in the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. 

The gas-oil ratio for the Turner Valley 
wells was 3,870 cubic feet per barrel in 
June 1944 and 3,140 cubic feet per barrel 
in June 1943. 


Soaps and 
Essential Oils 


MinT-OIL PRODUCTION, ARGENTINA 


Moderate quantities of mint oil are 
being produced from plants grown in 
the Mendoza and Rio Negro areas in 
Argentina. Arrangements have been 
made for stilling operations on a coop- 
erative basis to provide for the pooling 
of crops raised by many small farmers. 


SOAPBARK EXPORTS FROM CHILE 


Total exports of soapbark (Quillaja) 
during the first half of 1944 amounted 
to 286,902 gross kilograms. In June, 
Chile exported 62,946 gross kilograms of 
this commodity. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


SITUATION IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Bazar trade in Kenya, Uganda, and 
Tanganyika was quiet during June, but 
better conditions were expected in July. 

Stocks of cotton piece goods were about 
normal. A downward tendency was 
noted in the price of cotton piece goods 
in Uganda. 

Approximately 20,000 bales ‘of 400 
pounds each) of cotton are expected 
from Tanganyika’s current crop. Sisal 
output is expected to reach 107,995 long 
tons and Kapok 371 tons. 


Cotton and Products 
ARGENTINE COTTON CROP 


The Argentine Ministry of Agriculture 
now estimates the 1943-44 cotton crop 
at 104,400 metric tons (only 3,490 tons 
below the record crop of 1942-43), indi- 
cating an increase of 11.1 percent over 
the June estimate. This increase is at- 
tributed primarily to the anticipated 
higher yield in the Chaco Territory 
where unusually favorable weather con- 
ditions during the past few months have 
enabled plants to continue developing 
at a time when normally their growth 
has ended. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Seed cotton, equivalent to approxi- 
mately 95,000 metric tons of lint, has 
already been delivered to ginning plants. 

Exports of cotton from Argentina dur- 
ing July have been reported at 1,053 
metric tons. 


OSNABURG SHORTAGE, CHILE 


Chile’s production of osnaburg for 
flour sacks is estimated to be sufficient 
to meet only 75 percent of present re- 
quirements. Because of the failure of 
manufacturers and distributors to meet 
delivery schedules, millers have asked 
that the Government insist on delivery of 
the required amount of osnaburg and, if 
possible, make arrangements for import- 
ing enough additional to cover the do- 
mestic deficit. 


IRANIAN COTTON CROP 


Iran’s current cotton crop is estimated 
at 10,000 tons. Domestic consumption 
is expected to total approximately 15,440 
tons, 


Wool and Products 


CLOTH EXPORTS FROM UNITED KINGDOM 


Exports of worsted cloth from Great 
Britain during the second quarter of 
1944 were the lowest on record since the 
beginning of the war. Total woolen- 
and worsted-cloth exports in the 3- 
month period, April to June, amounted 
to only 8,517,000 square yards as com- 
pared with 19,640,000 square yards 
shipped in the corresponding months of 
1939. 

Because of the necessity for concen- 
trating industrial capacity on produc- 
tion of essential war needs, oversea trade 
is being limited, so far as possible, to 
Empire markets. 
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Miscellaneous Fibers 


FLAX PRODUCTION, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


Finished flax fiber from British Co- 
lumbia’s first crop (1943), was being sent 
to spinning mills at Drummondville, 
Quebec, in August and was expected to 
Sell at an average of 63 cents per pound 
for the best grade. The sum of $30,000 
had already been realized from sales of 
seed for shipment to Peru. 

While only 700 acres of flax are being 
grown in British Columbia in 1944 as 
compared with 1,000 acres in 1943, an 
increase in the yield per acre is expected 
to make total production about equal to 
that of last year. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


TOBACCO CROP, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Harvesting of the 1944 flue-cured to- 
bacco crop in Ontario was in full prog- 
ress by the middle of August. The labor 
situation proved to be much better than 
had been anticipated earlier in the sea- 
son, and it was estimated that approxi- 
mately 12,000 men were at work at that 
time. ; 

An August hailstorm destroyed ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 pounds of flue- 
cured tobacco in southern Ontario. 

Officials of the Burley Tobacco Market- 
ing Association announced that 1944 
acreage in southwestern Ontario might 
be as high as 10,000 acres and that with 
average yields the crop may be expected 
to reach 12,000,000 pounds. 

(Continued on p. 33) 











several days ago: 


and decantation. 


meters of hydrogen gas. 


and total costs are only small. 








Fuel Oil From Coffee 


The Brazilian Government Trade Bureau issued the following statement 


Recent news from Stockholm, Sweden, reveals that engineer E. Moeller, a 
Swedish inventor, has devised a method of extracting large quantities of 
products from ground coffee—not only caffeine, fat, and tannin but also 
lubricating oils and different kinds of phenol and hydrogen. The right to 
use the patent of this invention has been acquired by M. H. Norlander, head 
of the Swedish company Wedevags Bruksbolag. He has set up a laboratory 
to carry on experiments which have so far given very encouraging results, 
under the supervision of an expert from the Stockholm Academy of Science. 

After the caffeine has been extracted, the ground coffee (which must be as 
fresh as possible) is mixed with calcium protoxide and very small quantities 
of two catalysts. This mixture is then heated in an oven at about 500 degrees, 
the resulting gas passing through a series of condensers, and finally the 
different materials are separated, one after another, by means of distillation 


The Swedish inventor found that the following products can be obtained 
from 2,300 kilograms of dry coffee in the first stage of the process: 24 kilo- 
grams of caffeine, 240 kilograms of fat, and 40 kilograms of tannin. During 
the second stage, the following may be produced: 103 kilograms of acetone, 
44 kilograms of methyl-alcohol, 24 kilograms of phenol, 167 kilograms of raw 
oil, 305 kilograms of lubricating oil and ammonia, as well as 400 to 500 cubic 


The oil extracts vary from the lightest to the heaviest qualities. They are 
raw oils which may be used for motor cars or airplanes. Some of these have 
a fuel value of more than 10,000 calories. 

The hydrogen gas obtained is supplying the necessary vapor for the process, 
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Chile Moves to 
Develop Local 
Edlble-Oil Supply 


(Continued from p. 7 

number. Therefore, experimental olive 
stations for the production of nursery 
stock should be established. One of the 
stations, according to the plan, would be 
located in Vallenar, from where it would 
be able to serve the northern part of the 
country. A second station would be in 
the central zone especially to serve the 
Province of Santiago, and perhaps a 
third would be in the south-central zone, 
near Talca or Linares. Some 750,000 
pesos would be needed for the establish- 
ment of each station. 

Since these stations could not produce 
seedlings soon enough to meet the needs 
of plantings during the first 2 or 3 years 
of the plan, existing nurseries would re- 
ceive the sum of 100,000 pesos annually 
to permit sufficient expansion to provide 
the necessary trees. 

It has been suggested by the authors 
of the plan that Fruit Distribution Cen- 
ters be established, which, after the nurs- 
ery stock had been produced, would give 
to colonists from 12 to 25 acres of na- 
tional land at cost price for the cultiva- 
tion of olive trees. It also is recom- 
mended that there be organized private 
societies or associations of private per- 
sons who are interested in the cultiva- 
tion of this fruit. There is a further 
suggestion that the organizations of a 
promotional nature should extend credit 
facilities to the oil factories already es- 
tablished. so that they may purchase 
materials for increasing their production 

In order for this scheme to be carried 
out, a comprehensive law would have to 
be passed. According to the formulators 
of the plan, major functions of such a 
law would be as follows: 

1. To grant funds for financing an in- 
creased production of olives. 

2. To allot funds to the General Directorate 
of Agriculture for the purpose of increasing 
promotional methods and services 

3. To give to the General Directorate of 
Agriculture power to make decisions as to 
zones for planting, species of trees to be 
planted, conditions for planting, and general 
obligations of the ranchers interested 

4. To determine the areas of trees which 

would be free from the payment of land taxes 
(actual control to be in the hands of the 
General Directorate of Internal Revenue) 
5. To grant authority to regulate the com- 
merce in, and the control of, the quality and 
production of olives; and to standardize the 
qualities and types of olives, for both domes- 
tic and foreign commerce 

Such a scheme is an ambitious one 
If pertinent Governmental action is 
taken, Chile may have within its borders 
another source of appreciable wealth. 
But whether the projected plan mate- 
rializes or not, Chile is aware of a 
need and is cognizant of the fact that 
the need might be met from home 
production. 





The island of Reunion imported 18,363 
pounds of cigars and cigarettes during 
the second quarter of 1944 and also 900 
pounds of cigarette paper. 
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U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
September 18, 1944 


The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, has issued the following 
Current Export Bulletin: 
No. 560—Current Export 

191, September 12, 1944 
I. New York Office of Transportation Division 


Foreign Economic Administration, Moves to 
61 Broadway 


Bulletin No 


The New York office of the Transportation 
Division, Foreign Economic Administration 
now located at 39 Broadway, will move on 
September 15 to Room 712, 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y 

On and after that date statements of cargo 
ivailability (Form FEA 138) for shipments 
to the other American republics of all com- 
modities except newsprint should be filed 
with the Transportation Division at its new 
address. Statements of cargo availability for 
shipments of newsprint will continue to be 
sent to the Requirements and Supply Branch 
Foreign Economic Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 

As announced in Current Export Bulletin 
No. 187 (ANNOUNCEMENT 556 IN FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY FOR SEPTEMBER 2), the use of 
Form FEA 138 has been extended to include 
all shipments to French possessions in the 
South Pacific Statements of cargo avail- 
ability for exports t 
submitted directly to the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, Division of Cargo Control, 220 
Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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II. Rollback of the Decentralization Plan for 
Cuba 


A. Effective October 1 1944, the decen- 
tralization plan for Cuba is modified by re. 
moving additional commodities from the jm. 
port recommendation system As a result 
the decentralization procedure for Cuba wil 
remain in effect only for those cComMmmModities 
listed in paragraph C below. This modifica- 
tion is a further step toward simplifications 
in decentralization procedures announced 
previously 

B. On and after October 1, 1944 exporters 
will no longer be required to obtain import 
recommendations to 


accompany license ap- 
plications 


to export to Cuba any commodity 
which is not listed in paragraph C below 
However, the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion will endeavor, insofar as 
give preference to those 


possible, to 
applications which 
ire accompanied by import recommendations 
already issued Exporters should note that 
while the commodities that are not contained 
in paragraph C will no longer require import 
recommendations, they will continue to be 
subject to quantity and other limitations of 
the War Production Board or other agencies 
In addition, it should be carefully noted that 
the removal of certain commodities from the 
decentralization procedure in the country of 
destination does not mean necessarily that 
they are in free supply, nor that they may 
be exported without an export license 5 

C. Those commodities which have not been 
removed from the decentralization procedure 
and for which import recommendations must 


accompany all license applications to export 
to Cuba are et forth in the positive list 
below 
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Commodity on i Schedule B No. Commodity — 


steel, carbon, and alloy 


tacks and nails - 

a he wood manufact ures:Sawmill products 
Woodpulp 

Wool yarn 


rT 
6031.50 thru 6031.98. 
6051.00, 6052.00, 6054.00, 6058.00, 6059.00.! 
0 thru 6035.90. 6037.51 thru 6037.98. 
51 thru 6038.98. 





6104.90. Barley 
6045.00. Field corn 
6060.00, 6061.00. 6077.05. Sorghum 
6105.15 thru 6105.38.2 Oats 





6029.00, 6081.00 thru 6085.00, 6087.10, 6087.50, 

6091.01,3 6091.09 thru 6091.98. Rye “e 
715 | 6094.00, 6095.00. W heat_- 
4060.00 thru 4159.00. 
4601.00 thru 4619.00. 
3633.00. 


Miscellaneous: 
Beans, seed 





————— 





Peas 
Peanuts 
Soybean 
1. General Licenses Not Affected by the Flaxseed 
Change in Procedure for Present Program Schedule Mustard 


License Areas 

Exporters are advised that the change in 
rocedure for the present program license 
destinations effective on October 1, 1944 (see 
Current Export Bulletin No. 188, Announce- 
ment 557 in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy for 
September 9) has no effect on the general 
licenses Which are presently in effect for 
such areas 


IV. Commodities That May Be Exported to 
the Other American Republics Under the 
“BLT” (Blanket) Export License Procedure 


A. The provisions regarding applications 
for a “BLT” (Blanket) Export License which 
are outlined in Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule No. 14, part B, pages 129-131, and Current 
Export Bulletins No. 164, 167, 175, 177 and 
183 (Comprehensive Schedule No. 15, pages 
158-164), are extended to the communities 
listed in paragraph C, below 

B. As stated in the announcement of the 
“BLT” Export License, this procedure is ap- 
plicable for the exportation of commodities 
to countries which do not require Import 
Recommendations or similar documents for 
these commodities. 

C. The commodities listed below may be 
exported under the “BLT” (Blanket) License 
Procedure and shall be added to the list in 
paragraph 2 of the “BLT” (Blanket) License 
Procedure in Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 14, page 131 (Schedule No. 15, pages 





160-164) : 
Commodits — 
Nitrogenous fertilizers 
Ammonium sulphate 505. 00 
Calcium cyanamide 8509. 03 
Caleiurn nitrate 8509. OF 
Sodium nitrate, n.e.s 500. 19 
Nitrogenous phosphatic type 8540. 00 
Ammonium phosphate 8540. 00 
Urea (Uramon) for fertilizer and feed S50, 25 
Nitrogenous chemical materials n. e. s S500, GS 
Ammonium chloride S500, OS 
Ammonium nitrate S509. OS 
Nitrogenous organic waste materials S510. 00 


Phosphate fertilizer 
Phosphate rock 


Florida high grade hard rock 


i S515. 10 
Florida land pebble S515. 20 
Florida, other S515. 60 
Tennessee, Idaho and Montana rock S515. 80 
Acidulated phosphate 8519. 00 
Superphosphate (20 percent 8519. 00 
Concentrated superphosphat S510. 00 
Phosphate materials, other 8520. 00 
Potassium fertilizers 
Potassium chloride 8531. 01 
Potassium sulphate 8531. 03 
Potassic fertilizer materials, (27 percent or 
more potassium oxide R531. 04 
Potassic fertilizer materials, n. e. s 8531, OS 
Mixed fertilizers 
Prepared fertilizer nixtures, (25 percent ot 
more ammonium compound 8551. O05 
Prepared fertilizer mixtures, n. e. s S551. OS 
Field seeqcs 
Alfalfa 2401. 00 


Clover, red 
Clover, other 
Alsike 
Bur clover 


2402. 00 
2405. OO 
2405. 00 


2405. 00 
Crimson 2405. 00 
Ladino 2405. 00 
Subterranean 2405, 00 
Sweet 2405, 00 
White dutch 2405. 00 


Timothy 2406, 00 


Commodity 


Other field seeds 
Legumes: 
Austrian winter peas 
Lespedeza 


Beet, mangel 
Broccoli 
Brussels sprouts 


1202. 50 
2419. 00 


Other grasses—Continued. 
Wheatgrass, slender 
Wheatgrass, Western 

Food and Feed Grains (for seed): 


Rice (paddy or rough rice) 


Ensilage corn seed 


B No. Rape, dwarf essex (winter) 
Flower seeds: 
Vegetable seeds: 
Field seeds—Continued. Anise 
Kentucky bluegrass 2407. 00 Artichoke... 
Red top 2408. 00 Asparagus 


Beet (except sugar beet) 


2419. 00 
2419. 00 


1011. 00 
1031. 00 
2419. 00 
1041. 00 
1055. 00 
1061. 00 
1071. 00 
2419. 00 


1201. 50 
1202. 50 
1375. 00 
2210. 00 
2220. 03 
2468. 90 
2220. 20 
2467. 00 


2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 50 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 


| 2468.90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 

| 2468.90 

d 2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 
2468. 90 





Korean 2419. 00 Cabbage 
Kobe 2419. 00 Chinese cabbage 
Sericia 2419. 00 Cardoon 
Other 2419. 00 Carrot 
Vetch Cauliflower 
Common and Willamette 2419. 00 Celeriac 
Hairy 2419. 00 Celery 
Hungarian 2419. 00 Chard 
Purple 2419. 00 Chicory 
Other grasses Collard 
Bahia 2419. 00 Corn, sweet 
Bermuda 2419. 00 Upland cress 
Bluegrass, bulbous 2419. 00 Watercress 
Bluegrass, Canada 2419. 00 Cucumber 
Bluegrass, Sanbury 2419. 00 Eggplant 
Bluestem, little 2419. 00 Endive 
Bromegrass 2419. 00 Herbs 
Bromus millis 2419. 00 Kale 
Buffalo grass 2419. 00 Kohlrabi 
Canada wild ryegrass 2419. 00 Leek 
Carpet grass 2419. 00 Lettuce 
Dallis grass 2419. 00 Muskmelon 
Dropseed 2419. 00 Mustard 
Fescue 2419. 00 Okra 
Chewings (include creeping red 2419. 00 Onion 
Meadow 2419. 00 Parsley 
Sheep 2419. 00 Parsnip 
Pall 2419. 00 Pepper 
Grama, blue 2419. 00 Pumpkin 
(rama, side oats 2419. 00 Radish 
Millet 2419. 00 Rhubarb 
Foxtail, all kinds 2419. 00 Rutabaga 
Proso, all kinds 2419. 00 Salsify 
Oatgrass, tall 2419. 00 Spinach 
Orchard grass 2419. 00 Squash 
Ryegrass, common 2419. 00 Tomato 
Ryegrass, perennial 2419. 00 Turnip 
Sacaton alkali 2419. 00 Watermelon 
Sudan grass 2419. 00 
Wheatgrass, crested 2419. 00 


V. Changes in General Licenses 





ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


VEHICLES 


Depart- 
ment ot 
Commerce 
schedule 
B No 


Commodity 


AND APPARATUS 
Insulating material, n. e. s 7093. 00 
Electric insulating cloth 7093. 00 
Electric insulating tape 7093. 00 
Other insulating materials, included under this Schedule B 7093. 00 
number. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Vehicles and parts, other (include baby carriages, gocarts, and small 7999. 9S 

watercralt 
WOOD MANUFACTURES: 

Other wood manufactures 4299. 00 
Advertising boards and sign boards 4209. 00 
Balsa manufactures 4299. 00 
Bamboo splits 4299. 00 
Battery separators 4299. 00 
Bearings and bushings 4299. 00 
Birch boards, compressed ‘ 4299. 00 
Blanks and blocks 4299. 00 
Built-up wood 4299. 00 
Bulletin boards 4299. 00 
Bungs 4299. 00 
Car strips and bracing (except lumber) 4299. 00 
Charging racks 4299. 00 
Douglas fir plywood (except aero grade) 4299. 00 
Fencing (snow and other made-up fencing) 4299. 00 
Fids 4299. 00 
Flagpoles 4299. 00 
Grain doors $299. 00 


General 
license 
group, 

old 


None 
None 
None 


None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


General 
license 
group, 

new 


None 
None 
K 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


Effective 
date of 
change 


Immediately. 


Immediately. 
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V. Changes in General Licenses—Continued 
Depart- General General 
’ ment of lice “ lic vs E tleetive 
Commodity Commerce aCOniae acenise date of 
schedulk croup, froup, change 
B No old new 
WOOD MANUFACTU RES—Continued 
Other wood manufactures—Continued. 
Insulation board, granule surface, and structural $200, 00 kK kK 
Insulating strips 42909. 00 None None 
Ladder stock 4209. 00 None None 
Liners, shells, hoops and heads, not complete barrels 41299. 00 None None 
Molds and patterns 1299. 00 None Nom 
Pegs $209. 00 Nom None 
Pipe wood 4209. 00 None None 
Pole brackets $299. 00 None None 
Presto fireplace logs $200. 00 None kK Immediately 
Rattan $299. 00 None None 
Saddle stirrups 4299. 00 None None 
Saw dust $209. 00 K kK 
Shelves 4200. 00 None Nom 
Small dimension stock softwood if not sold by m. b. f 41299. 00 None None 
Small wood boat parts machined to shapx $200. 00) None None 
Sucker rods 1209, 00 Nome Nome 
Trestles $209. 00 None None 
Vats and tanks, including staves except windmill tank staves 1209. 00) None Nome 
W ood fiber $200. 00 iN kK 
Wood flour $209. 00 kK iN 
Other wood manufactures, n. e. s 120000 Nome K | Immediately 





VI. Correction—Current Export Bulletin No. 
186, Subject “IV, Mazimum Bunker Fuel To 
Be Specified in Certificates for Operation 
of Certain Vessels” 

To correct a typographical error that ap- 
peared in subject IV of Current Export Bul- 
letin No. 186, (Announcement 555 in FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for September 2) “Maxi- 
mum Bunker Fuel To Be Specified in Cer- 
tificates for Operation of Certain Vessels,” 
issued August 25, 1944, the first sentence of 
paragraph A is amended to read: 

“Certificates are issued by the War Ship- 
ping Administration, British Ministry of War 
Transport, Canadian Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply, and the Soviet Supply 
Purchasing Commission, in connection with 
the general license for ship stores and bunker 
fuel, certifying that certain vessels are oper- 
ating, on the instant voyage, in the interest 
of the issuing agency.” 


Price Control 


N»>. 21—Sales to Exporters (2d Revised 
Maximum Export Price Regulation, 
Amat. No. 10) 


Effective September 8, 1944, the Office 
of Price Administration has _ issued 
Amendment No. 10 to the 2d Revised 
Maximum Export Price Regulation. 
This amendment makes possible under 
certain conditions domestic sales to ex- 
porters at higher prices than when sell- 
ing to domestic buyers, provided such 
maximum export prices have been ap- 
proved by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. The conditions under which 
the increases in export prices may be 
made and the reasons therefor are out- 
lined in the text of the amendment and 
in the statement of considerations in- 
volved, as follows: 


Part 1375—ExportT PRICES 


{2d Rev. Max. Export Price Reg.,' Amdt. 10] 

A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amend- 
ment, issued simultaneously herewith, 
has been filed with the Division of the 
Federal Register.* 

Section 2 of the Second Revised 
Maximum Export Price Regulation is 
amended to read as follows: 


'8 F.R. 4132, 5987, 7662, 9998, 15193; 9 F.R 
1036, 5435, 5932, 7201, 9835. 

*Copies may be obtained from the Office of 
Price Administration. 


Sec. 2. Sales to exporters. On a sale 
to a person who buys for his own ac- 
count a commodity for shipment outside 
the continental United States, the max- 
imum price shall be the seller’s maxi- 
mum domestic price applicable to the 
transaction, except that— 

(a) If such maximum domestic price 
does not expressly include charges for 
preparing, packing or otherwise servic- 
ing the commodity for shipment abroad 
or installing or servicing it after ship- 
ment abroad, that maximum price may 
be increased by any amount by which 
the cost of performing those services ex- 
ceeds the cost of performing similar 
services on comparable domestic sales: 
Provided, however, That no such addi- 
tional charge may be made unless 
separately shown on the seller’s invoice. 

(b) If such maximum domestic price 
does not expressly apply to sales to ex- 
porters as a separately-identified class 
of purchaser, any seller who, prior to ex- 
tension of price control to his sales of the 
commodity, had an established practice 
whereby he charged exporters prices 
higher than he charged comparable 
domestic purchasers but which practice 
the applicable domestic price regulation 
has forced him to discontinue, may ap- 
ply to the Office of Price Administration 
for approval of maximum prices or pric- 
ing methods which reflect that practice. 
Application for such approval should be 
addressed to the Export-Import Price 
Branch, Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C., and should fully ex- 
plain the applicant’s former practice, the 
customary differentials between his do- 
mestic prices and his prices to exporters, 
and the methods of conducting his ex- 
port business which justify the practice. 
Approval will be granted where, and to 
the extent that, it is satisfactorily shown 
that the practice was in fact regularly 
established and is necessary to enable the 
seller to pay customary commissions pur- 
suant to exclusive agency agreements, to 
effectuate foreign price maintenance 
policies, to preserve foreign good will for 
his products, or to protect his export 
sales representatives from destructive 
competitive practices. 
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This Amendment No. 10 shall be 
effective September 8, 1944. 


Issued this 12th day of September 1944 


come 


CHESTER BOWLgs, 
Admin istrator, 


STATEMENT OF THE CONSIDERATIONS Jy. 
VOLVED IN THE ISSUANCE OF AMENDMEnr 
10 TO THE SECOND REVISED Maximvy 
EXPORT PRICE REGULATION 


This Amendment revises Section 2 of 
the Regulation so as to permit domestic 
firms to resume presently forbidden 
practices which they had established 
prior to price control, and which can be 
justified on the basis of present congj. 
tions and methods of doing export bysgj- 
ness, whereby they charged exporters 
prices higher than they charged domes. 
tic purchasers of a comparable class. 
Such a practice may be resumed, how. 
ever, only after application has been 
made and approval has been granted by 
the Office of Price Administration. 

As the Regulation previously stood, 
firms selling to exporters have been lim- 
ited to their maximum domestic prices 
except for certain permitted additions to 
cover costs of export packing, installa- 
tion, or servicing. Those sellers whose 
domestic prices have been governed by 
the General Maximum Price Regulation 
or other similar “freeze type” regulations 
have, however, been permitted to con- 
tinue to charge the same differentials for 
different classes of purchasers as they 
charged during the base periods and so 
have been able to continue their base 
period practices of charging higher 
prices to exporters than to other buyers, 
Other sellers have, in general, had to 
discontinue their former practice of 
charging more when selling to exporters 
than when selling to comparable domes- 
tic buyers. The present Amendment 
puts all sellers on the same basis in this 
respect but application and approval are 
necessary before such a practice, not 
previously allowed, may be resumed. 

Many concerns, especially those which 
maintain extensive sales organizations 
in foreign countries, have made exclusive 
agreements with their representatives 
and have been obligated to pay commis- 
sions to those representatives on all sales 
made in their respective territories re- 
gardless of whether orders are placed 
through such_ representaives. Those 
concerns, in order to cover their obliga- 
tion to pay commissions, have in the past 
frequently charged proportionately 
higher prices when selling to exporters. 
This practice enables American firms to 
secure more capable representation 
abroad. 


American manufacturers have, in 
many cases, expended large sums of 
money in advertising and otherwise 


building up good will for their products 
in foreign countries and have estab- 
lished a policy of maintaining prices of 
these products at advertised levels. In 
order to maintain these established 
prices and to protect their foreign repre- 
sentatives, it has become common for 
firms to charge exporters the same 
prices they would charge their foreign 
distributors or, at least, prices higher 
(Continued on p. 33) 
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.. S. Foreign- Trade 


Exports of merchandise from the 
United States during July 1944 were 
valued at $1,198,000,000, according to 
figures released by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. The 
July 1944 total, the third highest monthly 
total in the Nation's history, represents 
qa decrease of approximately 6 percent 
from the total for June 1944 and a de- 
crease of about 16 percent from the rec- 
ord high of May 1944. The total value 
of exports for the first 7 months of 1944 
amounted to $8,406,000,000 and exceeded 
the January-July totals for all preceding 
years. Export totals include Lend- 
Lease shipments but exclude shipments 
to the United States armed forces abroad. 

Total Lend-Lease exports during July 
1944 amounted to $937,000,000 and ac- 
counted for approximately 78 percent of 
the total merchandise shipped during the 
month. The July 1944 Lend-Lease total 
was approximately 7 percent below the 
June 1944 total and about 19 percent 
below the record May 1944 Lend-Lease 
total of $1,157,000,000. The Lend-Lease 


total for the January—July period 
amounted to $6,731,000,000. 
eneral imports (arrivals) of mer- 


chandise into the United States during 
July 1944 totaled $288,000,000 in value. 
This figure represents a decrease of ap- 
proximately 16 percent from the high 
monthly average of the first 6 months 
of 1944. The total value of general im- 
ports for the first 7 months of 1944 
amounted to $2,334,000,000 and exceeded 
the 1943 January—July total by approxi- 
mately 26 percent. 

Merchandise entering consumption 
channels during July 1944 had a value of 
$283,000,000. This amount represents a 
decrease of approximately 16 percent 
from the average of the first 6 months 
of 1944. During the first 7 months of 
1944, the total value of imports for con- 
sumption was $2.299,000,000. This total 
represents a gain of approximately 22 
percent over the same period of 1943. 


Value of United States Imports, 
January 1943 to July 1944 


In thousands of dollars] 





| 
General imports 


Imports for 
arrivals consumption 
Mont h 
19438 144 1043 144 
January 228,881 200,814 246,243 304, 286 
Februar y 233,904 312,548 244, 884 303, 920 
March 249, 364 358,690 264,084 357, 445 
April 257,713 359,674 264, 580 355, 804 
May 281,343 385,852 285,447 372, 162 
June 295, 203 330,176 287,643 321, 954 
July $01, 702) 287,788 295, 9R3) 283, 185 
\ugus! 315, 866 306, 804 
September 8st}, 353 QRH, 250 
October 320, 167 317, 204 
November 311, 402 302, O48 
December 278, OF0 274, 219 
January-Decem 
er 4, 369, O37 3, 377, 498 





General imports include entries for immediate con 
sumption and entries into bonded customs warehouses 
Imports for consumption include entries for imme- 


diate consumption and withdrawals from bonded cus 


toms warehouses for consumption 


Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence 


may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Figures for July 1944 


Value of Uuited States Exports, January 
1948 to July 1944 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Total domestic 
and foreign mer- 
chandise (in- 
cluding Lend- 


Domestic mer- 
chandise (in- 
cluding Lend- 


Month ; Lease) 
Lease) 
1943 1944 1943 1044 
January 730, 498 1, O89, 563 722, 315) 1, 081, 380 
February 719, 176 1, O84, 783 710, 691) 1, 074, 186 
March QS8S8, 512.1, 157, 416 973, 805) 1, 147, 624 
April 979, 166 1, 185, 538 969, 583.1, 175, 767 
May 1, O84, 790 1, 419, 482) 1, 076, 047) 1, 410, 194 
June 1, 001, 739) 1, 271, 069 995, 427) 1, 262, 573 
July 1, 261, 299) 1, 198, 254) 1, 253, 499/1, 191, 223 
August 1, 202, 392 1, 191, 354) __. 
September 1, 235, 239 1, 218, 517 
October 1, 194, 972 1, 187, 250 
November 1, 072, 064 1, 060, 330 
December 1, 244, 047 1, 231, 722 
January-De- 
cember 12, 713, 885 12, 590, 538 
Total Lend-Lease do- 
mestic and _ foreign 
Month merchandise 
1943 1944 
January 534, 057 8R8Y, 703 
February 528, 535 877, 926 
March 777, 060 911, 688 
April 774, 685 946, 050 
May 847, 956 1, 157,077 
June 790, 198 1,010, 958 
July 1, 032, 173 937, 390 
August Y85, S78 
September 1, 004, 249 
October 951,715 
November 856, 819 
December 1, 032, 312 


January~ December 10, 106, 637 





Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence 
may differ shightly from sum of rounded amounts 


Values of United States Export and Im- 
port) Merchandise Trade With Latin 
tmerican Republics, February 1944 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Imports 
Potalex- General for 
ports ! imports ? consunip- 

tion 


Country 


Mexico : 17, 426 17, 422 17, 454 
Guatemala 7H) 2, 312 2, 312 
El Salvador 412 1, 470 1, 470 
Honduras 876 KAT 5AT 
Nicaragua 521 300) 360 
Costa Rica 1, 189 539 539 
Panama Republic 2, 130 249 249 
Cuba 14, 2 27, 260 25, 353 
Haiti 776 1, 391 1, 428 
Dominican Republic 1, 822 2, 181 2, 181 
Columbia 1, 181 5, 974 5, 972 
Venezuela 4, 780 4, O70 4, 284 
Ecuador 1, O56 1, 605 1, 591 
Peru 2, 355 120 2, 277 
Bolivia 44 1, 263 1, 307 
Chile 1, 748 15, 709 15, 623 
Brazil 10,471 18, 177 18, O59 
Paraguay 137 216 216 
Uruguay 1, 139 3, 127 3, 877 
Argentina 1, 945 13, 513 13, 733 

Total 4 68, 745 117, 524 118, 842 





Includes domestic and foreign merchandise 
? General imports include entries for immediate con- 
sumption and.entries into bonded customs warehouses 
Imports for consumption include entries for immedi- 
ate consumption and withdrawals from bonded customs 
warehouses for consumption 
‘Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence 
may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts 
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Information about the total dollar 
value of trade with the individual Latin 
American republics, now released for 
publication on a 6 months delayed basis, 
reveals that during February 1944 trade 
with the other American republics 
showed a slight decline from the January 
totals, in both exports and imports. 

Summary figures on exports and im- 
ports of merchandise, and revisions of 
previous months’ totals, are presented in 
the tables shown on this page. 





Coal Consumption by Britain’s 
Chemical Industries 


The estimated consumption of coal by 
the chemical and allied trades of the 
United Kingdom during the coal year 
1943-44 was 6,954,000 tons, according to 
the British press. This figure, which 
relates only to industrial firms with an 
annual consumption of 100 tons or more 
of coal and/or coke, is made up as fol- 
lows: Unscreened coal, 137,000 tons; 
large coal, 189,000 tons; graded coal, 
2,289,000 tons; slacks or smalls, 3,422,000 
tons; open-cast, 205,000 tons, other bi- 
tuminous coal, 530,000 tons; and anthra- 
cite, 182,000 tons. 





Merchant Ship Built in Week 
Turns In Great Performance 


A 10,800-ton American merchant ship, 
the Robert E. Peary, built and delivered 
in 1942 in the world’s record time of one 
week flat, is rounding out her second year 
of war service despite marine and war 
hazards, the War Shipping Administra- 
tion said on September 15. Its sustained 
fine performance, WSA stated, is a trib- 
ute to the mass-production methods 
which produced our wartime cargo fleet 
and to the steamship operators in whose 
honor Victory Fleet Day will be cele- 
brated September 27, third anniversary 
of the launching of the first Liberty ship. 

The Robert E. Peary is a Liberty ship 
named in honor of the Arctic explorer 
and discoverer of the North Pole. Her 
construction in 7 days from keel-laying 
to delivery is regarded as an outstanding 
achievement of the mass ship production 
that has given the United Nations more 
than 2,300 ships of her class since Pearl 
Harbor. 

In the first year of her war-cargo 
transport, the Robert E. Peary voyaged 
more than 42,000 miles to far places in 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Twice 
she has been drydocked for damage from 
external causes. Master’s and engineer’s 
reports show her mechanical and naviga- 
tional efficiency equals that of sister ships 
much longer on the ways. 

This vessel’s Keel was laid in the No. 2 
_yard of Permanente Metals Corporation, 
Richmond, Calif., on November 8, 1942. 
Four days later she was launched and 3 
days after that was ready for her trial 
run. The contract under which she was 
built called for delivery before March 16, 
1943. 
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Trade-Mark Applications 


Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 40 days 
from the date of first publication: 





Dat 
an ‘ firs 
lrade- mark Class No. and product Bex , 

publ 

cat 

Mamita 6—Perfumes and toilet arti Au 

cles 
Pomada Filo- Creams, toilet articles, chen 1) 

derma. ical and pharmaceuticel 

preparations 
Café Sol Roasted coffee Au 30) 
Nella 1—Apiculture products Sept 





Uruguay.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 


position must be filed within 30 days 
from date of publication: 





Product 


Sterogyl yrugstore and chemical prod- Au 7 


Benzo-G ynes do Do 








Inter-American Radiotelegraph and Radiotelephone 


Services 


Opening to public use of long-distance 
radiotelephone connections along the 
Brazilian coast, connecting the northern 
and southern sections of that republic 
for the first time with Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, and Sao Paulo in Central Brazil, 
is one of the many advances made in 
telecommunications in the other Amer- 
icas in recent months [says a recent 
statement by the Office of the Cordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, which will be 
quoted verbatim in the remaining para- 
agraphs of this short article]. 

The Brazilian coastal network of radio- 
telephone connections is expected to be 
an important factor in stimulating Bra- 
zilian economic development. The net- 
work links the agricultural south in the 
temperature zone with the large indus- 
trial cities in south-central Brazil and 
with important cities on the “bulge” in 
tropical northeastern Brazil. United 
States engineers assisted in constructing 
the new network early in the war in seven 
coastal cities—Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, 
Belem, Fortaleza, Recife, Natal, and 
Porto Alegre. 

Originally the facilities were restricted 
to official and military use, particularly 
for patrol purposes, but recently radio- 
telephone service between Porto Alegre 
in the south and Recife and Fortaleza 
in northeastern Brazil was made avail- 
able to the public. Equipment for public 
radiotelephone service between Fortaleza 
and Belem at the mouth of the Amazon 
in northern Brazil is now being manu- 
factured, according to press dispatches. 

In 1943 direct radio telegraph service 
was maintained between the United 
States and practicaly every country in 
the Americas. During the year four new 
radiotelegraph circuits were established 
for hemisphere transmission. They 


Extended 


were between New York City and Quito, 
Ecuador; New York City and Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil; New Orleans, La., and 
Tela, Honduras, and San Francisco, 
Calif., and Panama City, Panama. 

During 1943 radiotelegraph circuits 
which had been maintained by Chile 
with the Axis countries were broken upon 
termination of diplomatic relations. 

Direct submarine cables connect the 
United States and Cuba for telephonic 
communications, but telephone service 
to the rest of the American republics 
from the United States, except for Mex- 
ico, is provided by radiotelephone. The 
United States and Mexico are linked by 
land telephone wires and Mexico and 
Guatemala by a radiotelephone circuit 
opened recently. 

During 1943 consideration was given 
to, and authorization granted for, the 
establishment of a radiotelephone cir- 
cuit to Ecuador, one of the few remain- 
ing countries in the other Americas not 
connected with the United States by di- 
rect radiotelephone circuits. Equipment 
for this installation has been ordered 
from United States manufacturers 

A new radiotelephone circuit was in- 
stalled between New York City and the 
Netherlands island possession of Aruba 
in the Caribbean during the year. This 
circuit was required because of the in- 
creased importance of Aruba as an oil- 
refining center for the United Nations. 
Another radio-telephone circuit was es- 
tablished between Puerto Rico and New 
York City. These installations per- 
mitted reassignment of radiotelephone 
circuits and thus provided relief for the 
entire Caribbean area, which had become 
overloaded with messages 

The linking of the major eastern sea- 
ports of Brazil by radiotelephone with 
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Rio de Janeiro also made possible direct 
communication between these cities and 
the United States and with other Amerj. 
can republics over the radiotelephone 
circuit between Rio de Janeiro and New 
York City which has been in operation 
for some years. 

Brazil is also expanding its domesti, 
communications. With the exception 9; 
the partial services offered in States such 
as Sao Paulo, Minas Gerais, and Rio de 
Janeiro, it may be said that interurban 
telephone facilities have not existe in 
Brazil. Under a _ decree-law recently 
signed by President Getulio Vargas, the 
Companhia Radio Internaciona] do 
Brasil—the Brazilian subsidiary of the 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.—is authorized to construct and oper- 
ate radiotelephone communications be. 
tween the capitals of all the States ang 
Territories of Brazil. Eventually 25 sta- 
tions will be erected by the company, 

In the post-war period it is anticipate 
that the requirements for replacement. 
improvements, and extension of telecom- 
munications in the other American re- 
publics may amount to $50,000,000 an- 
nually. During the war period the 
United States is aiding the other Amer- 
icas in maintaining existing telecom. 
munications equipment insofar as there 
is war-caused justification for supplying 
such equipment. 

Instantaneous communication aids 
inter-American trade in many ways, and 
the steady improvement of telecommuni- 
cations stimulates improvement of local 
communication facilities 

The recent First Conference of Com- 
missions of Inter-American Development 
held in New York City recognized the im- 
portance of communication facilities in 
the development of hemisphere re- 
sources. The 85 delegates representing 
business and economic activities of the 
21 American’ republics unanimously 
passed a resolution calling for expansion 
of telegraph, telephone, radiotelegraph 
and radiotelephone, postal, and similar 
services in and between their respective 
countries 

The resolution also recommended that 
“the American Governments, in the exer- 
cise of their regulatory powers over 
private concerns in the communications 
field, maintain conditions favorable to 
the continuous investment of capital in 
technological improvements and the ex- 
tension of services wae 





Argentine Linoleum Market 


During 1943 Argentina imported lino- 
leum weighing 86,200 pounds, 25,800 
pounds having come from the United 
States and 60,400 from the United King- 
dom, according to a foreign publication. 

Imports during the preceding year 
were much higher, when 34.500 pounds 
were received from the United States, 
1,188,400 from the United Kingdom, and 
500 pounds from other sources, or a total 
of 1.223.400 pounds 

Although linoleum is not extensively 
used as a floor covering in Argentina, 
there is a fairly steady demand, more 
than 75 percent of which has always 
been filled by Britain 
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~ Contributors’ 
Column 


F. B. Hillhouse (“Paint—lIts Future in 
Export”).—Born in New Haven, Conn. 
prepared at Pomfret School, and gradu- 
ated from Yale University with B. A. 
degree. Was associated for 15 years with 
a prominent dye-manufacturing firm, 
representing it abroad for 12 years. 
Joined the Chemical Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, in Febru- 
ary 1942 as an Economic Analyst han- 
dling dyes, paints, and pigments. Author 
of several articles, “Dyes and the War,” 
“Colors for Our Clothes,” “Post-War 
Markets for Coal-Tar Dyes,” and “Paint 
and Its Post-War Prospect.” 


Mary A. Pugh (“Mindanao—A Step- 
ping-Stone to Victory”) —Born in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Educated in Washington 
public schools; special studies in English, 
French, and German with private in- 
structors and at George Washington Uni- 
versity. Entered Far Eastern Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, October 1919. Regional Assistant 
on countries in southeastern Asia 1923 to 
1940; specialist on Philippines 1940 to 
date. Author of articles and studies on 
southeastern Asia countries, and con- 
tributor to handbooks and other publica- 
tions of Department of Commerce. 


Robert P. Sweeny (“Hemp Industry’s 
Future”) —Born in Charleston, S. C. 
Graduated from Clemson College, Clem- 
son, S. C., with a textile engineering de- 
gree. Before being appointed Chief of 
the Textiles Unit of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce (October 
1942), Mr. Sweeney for 7 years was pro- 
duction manager and general superin- 
tendent of Exposition Cloth Mills, At- 
lanta,Ga. Previous to that he was super- 
intendent of various other textile mills, 
including the Wylie Mills, Chester, S. C., 
and the New York Mills, Utica, N. Y. 
He also was manager and superintendent 
of the Cannon mills in Georgia for a 
number of years, where he started in 
operation the first manufacture of Can- 
non sheets. Mr. Sweeney is a member 
of the Southern Textile Association and 
is a former director of the Textile Op- 
erating Executives of Georgia. 
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Topacco ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION IN 


CANADA, JULY 


Tobacco entered for consumption in 
Canada during July 1944, as shown in 
an unrevised statement issued by the 
Canadian Department of National Rev- 
enue, consisted of 1,897,546 pounds of 
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NotTe,—Averages are actua, selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba 


United States dollar to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 


quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes toa 





dollar. 
Average rate Latest available quotation 
Approxi- 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange ‘ | July mate 
1942 (an- | 1943 (an- : |} equiva- 
: | 1044 Rate | ea 3 Date 
nual nual) (monthly) | cw 
| | currency 
Argentina | Paper peso Official A 3.73 | 3. 73 3.73 | 3.73 | $0. 2681 | Aug. 26, 1944 
Official B 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4.23 | . 2364 | Do. 
Bid 4.94 4.94 4.94 | 4.94 . 2024 | Do. 
Free market 4. 06 404. 91 4. 0225) . 2488 | Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 46.46 42.91 42.42 | 42.42 .0236 | Aug. 22, 1944 
Curb 49. 66 45. 42 50.00 | 50.00 | . 0200 | 0. 
Brazil Cruzeiro ! Official 16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 | .0606 | Aug. 16, 1944 
Free market 19. 64 19. 50 19.50 | 19.50 | -0513 | Do. 
Special free market 20. 52 20. 43 20.30 | 20.00 | . 0500 | Do. 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 19, 37 19.37 | 19.37 | .0516 | Aug. 12,1944 
Export draft 25.00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 | - 0400 | Do. 
Free market 31.75 32. 37 31.75 | 31.60 | . 0316 | Do. 
ad ee 31.13 | 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 | . 0323 Do. 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1. 75 1. 75 1.75 1. 746 | . 5727 | Aug. 26, 1944 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 | 1.76 | 1.755 | . 5698 | Do. 
Curb TY x | 1. 76 1.75 | 1.75 | . 5714 Do. 
Costa Rica | Colon Uncontrolled 5.71 5. 65 5. 67 5.68 | . 1760 Aug. 30, 1944 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 67 5.67 | - 1764 | Do. 
Cuba Peso Free 1. 00 1. 00 1.00 1.00 | 1.0000 | Aug. 26, 1944 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official) 14. 39 14. 10 14.10 | 14.10 . 0709 Aug. 13, 1944 
Honduras..| Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 | 2.04 | . 4902 | Do. 
Mexico Peso Free 4. 85 4. 85 4.85 | 4.85 | . 2062 | Aug. 26, 1944 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 | . 2000 | Aug. 12, 1944 
Curb 5.16 5.99 | 5.70 | . 1754 | Do. 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 333.00 | 3333.00 mt P Sere 
Guarani 4 do 3. 10 3.10 | 3.09 | . 3236 | July 138, 1944 
Peru Sol Free 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | 6.50 . 1538 | Aug. 19, 1944 
Salvador Colon do 2. 50 2. 50 2.50} 2.50 | .4000 | May 15, 1944 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 | . 5263 | Aug. 26, 1944 
Free 1.90 1.90 1.90 | 1.90 | .5263 | ‘Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 3. 35 3.35 3.35 . 2985 | July 8, 1944 
Free 3. 45 3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 Do. 


- 2985 





Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


? Disbonibilidades proprias (private funds). 


Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 


* Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 


‘ New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943, 


NOTE 
Argentina, 


Special] rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 





cut tobacco, 256,401 pounds of plug, 
63,817 pounds of snuff, 881,888,479 ciga- 
rettes, 13,096,265 cigars, and 221,172 
pounds of Canadian raw leaf tobacco. 

Excise taxes were paid on 17,240,915 
cigars in July 1944. 


AUCTION SALES, NYASALAND 


The final results of the 1943-44 to- 
bacco auctions in Nyasaland, as reported 
by a government representative, show 
that apprcximately 13,000,000 pounds 
were sold compared with 15,500,000 
pounds in 1942-43, a decrease of 16 per- 
cent. 

Tenant-grown tobacco, which is not 
sold on the auction floor, is not expected 
to reach last year’s total sales of 10.- 
000,000 pounds. 

Of the total amount of leaf tobacco 
sold at auction this year it is estimated 
that 2,300,000 pounds were flue-cured and 
9,737,000 pounds were fire-cured. 


ESTIMATED CROP, TANGANYIKA 


Tanganyika’s tobacco crop for the year 
ending December 31, 1944, has been esti- 
mated at 322 long tons of fire-cured, 
500 long tons of flue-cured, and 192 long 
tons of other tobacco. 


U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 
(Continued from p. 30) 


than they would charge domestic cus- 
tomers. In this way the dangers of 
price cutting and other destructive com- 
petitive practices have been minimized. 

The present Amendment accordingly 
permits domestic sellers to apply to the 
Office of Price Administration and, 
where they can satisfactorily show that 
they customarily charged more to ex- 
porters than to domestic buyers prior 
to price control and that resumption of 
this practice is necessary in order to 
protect their products and their export 
organization, to secure approval of 
maximum prices or pricing methods in 
line with the former practice. 

Pricing provisions of regulations which 
expressly apply to sales to exporters as 
a separately identified class of purchaser 
remain in effect and no applications may 
be filed under the present Amendment 
by sellers subject to such provisions. 

Issued this 12th day of September 1944. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 
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New Books and 


*The following publications, added to th>2 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of Interest to Businessmen Ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulietin September 10, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The September 10 issue contains 
these articles: 


SUGGESTED CURB ON CARTELS. 


Foop AS A FACET IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE: 
By Leroy D. STEINHOWER. 


TWENTY-SIXTH INTERNATIONAL LABOR CON- 
FERENCE: REPORT BY THE CHAIRMAN OF 
THE AMERICAN DELEGATION. 


A ComMMON POLICY FOR PEACE AND SECU- 
RITY: Letters Exchanged by Mr. Dewey 
and Secretary Hull. 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILITA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION: American Dele- 
gation to the Second Session of the 
Council. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY OR- 
GANIZATION: Meetings. 


REGULATION OF INTER-AMERICAN AUTOMO- 
TIVE TRAFFIC. 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCIENCES. 


WARTIME VISA-CONTROL PROCEDURE: BY 
GRAH M H. STUART. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL INFOR- 
MATION DIVISION. 


THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE IN TROPI- 
CAL AFRICA: By PERRY N. JESTER. 


Other Publications 


Some Factors IN Post-War Export 
TRADE WITH THE BRITISH EMPIRE. U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Sep- 
tember 1944. 74 pp. Economic Series 
No. 39. Continues the series of studies on 
foreign markets after the war. Discusses 
the factors on which depends develop- 
ment or maintenance of the United 
States export trade with the British Em- 
pire, such as extent of industrialization 
in the various parts of the Empire and 
extent of protection afforded against 
foreign imports, the supply of dollars, 
liquidation of wartime controls, and 
Britain’s preferential tariff system. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Available gratis from: Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


UNITED STATES GENERAL IMPORTS AND 
IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION (EXCLUDING 
STRATEGIC, MILITARY AND CRITICAL MATE- 
RIALS), COMMODITY ‘TOTALS CALENDAR 
YEAR 1942 (REVISED THROUGH JULY 1944). 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. 1944. 16 pp. Report 
FT100. 

Available from: Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


CARTELS: CHALLENGE TO A FREE WORLD. 
Wendell Berge. 1944. 266 pp. Price, 
$3.25. How can we best face the chal- 
lenge to potential tremendous post-war 
developments, both technical and scien- 
tific, raised by the threat of cartel con- 
trol of major world industries? The 
author, who is Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, discusses the 
cartel problem and presents factual data 
given before congressional committees, 
trade associations, and civic groups. 

Available from: Public Affairs Press, 
2153 Florida Avenue NW., Washington 
8, D. C. 


U. S. FOREIGN TRADE AND WORLD ECON- 
omy. Howard P. Whidden, Jr., August 
1544. 14 pp. Foreign Policy Reports, 
Vol. XX, No. 10. Price, 25 cents. Dis- 
cusses the importance of a sound post- 
war domestic economy for the United 
States if we are to take the place which 
logically appears to be ours, as a leader 
in restoring and expanding world trade. 

Available from: Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Midston House, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


BRAZIL ON THE MARCH: A STupDy IN IN- 
TERNATIONAL COOPERATION. Morris Llew- 
ellyn Cooke. 1944. 317 pp. Price, $3. 
Reports the findings of the American 
Technical Mission to Brazil, organized in 
1942, which throw light on the industrial 
development of Brazil. Discusses trans- 
portation, fuel, electricity, railroads, 








20 cents per copy 
For Sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C 
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mines, factories, and future manufactur. 
ing possibilities, and points out the pros. 
pects for a healthy cooperative relation. 
ship between Brazil and the Uniteg 
States. 

Available from: Whittlesey House, 330 
West 42d Street, New York 18, N. Y, 


THE CONTROL OF GERMANY AND Japay 
Harold G. Moulton and Louis Marlig 
1944. 116 pp. Price, $2. A detailed Study 
based on economic control devices, of the 
task of preventing Germany and Japan | 
from rearming in the future. Analyzes 
three methods by which this objective 
can be achieved: Through control of 
raw-material imports and of major in. 
dustries, through dismemberment of 
these two countries or by other boundary 
rearrangements, and, finally, through 
control by military force. 

Available from: The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 722 Jackson Place NW., Washing. 
ton 6, D. C. 


THE Pusiic Dest oF Ecypr 1854-1876. 
Abdel-Maksud Hamza. 1944. 326pp. A 
detailed study of the first of the three 
stages of Egypt's public debt, covering 
the foreign liabilities contracted between 
1854 and 1876, and their origins. 

Available from: Government Press, 
Cairo, Egypt. 


WHO's WHO IN AMERICA, 1944-1945. The 
A.N. Marquis Co. 1944. Vol. 23, 2,560 pp. 
Price, $11.25. A biographical dictionary 
of outstanding living men and women, 
containing a brief personal description of 
nearly 34,000 persons. A separate sec- 
tion lists deaths reported during the 
course of printing the volume; another 
contains announcements of schools, col- 
leges, and universities, classified by type. 

Available from: The A. N. Marquis Co., 
Palmolive Building, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Via DipLomatic Poucu. Douglas Miller. 
1944. 248 pp. Price, $3. Presents con- 
fidential reports made by the author 
during the years he served as United 
States commercial attaché in Berlin, giv- 
ing factual information on the Nazi 
system of government, and tracing its 
growth and the consequent changes in 
Germany’s economic, political, and gov- 
ernmental structure. Designed to fur- 
nish a basic understanding of Germany 
which will aid in the resumption of a 
businesslike, working relationship with 
her after the war. 

Available from: Didier Publishing Co., 
66) Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 





Coir and Cocoa Rugs from 
India: New WPB Ruling 


No authorizations for the import un- 
der General Imports Order M-63 of coir 
or cocoa rugs and mattings from India, 
except for military end use, will be issued 
until further notice, the War Production 
Board announced several days ago. 

WP B officials explain that the issuance 
of import licenses has been suspended for 
the time being because of uncertain con- 
ditions in the supplies of India coir and 
cocoa yarns. 
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